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EDITORY INTRODUCTION 


A GREATLY enhanced appreciation of the significance 
and practical possibilities of dramatization as a method of 
religious education is one of the outstanding developments 
of recent years. Everywhere there is a live and constantly 
growing interest in dramatics and pageantry. Organized 
classes and departments of church schools, Epworth 
Leagues, clubs and numerous other organizations are find- 
ing the appeal to the interest in dramatics one that seldom 
fails to awaken a response. Teachers have discovered that 
the method has a surprisingly wide application to Bible 
teaching. Those interested in missionary education have 
found dramatics to be one of the most effective means of 
developing an intelligent and sympathetic interest both in 
peoples of other lands, as people, and in their problems 
and needs. Ministers have been led to experiment in the 
use of the pageant as a means of bringing to their congre- 
gations the messages of the festivals of the Christian year, 
and have been much impressed by the potential values of 
this instrument ‘so long neglected by the church. 

As, more and more, churches have been turning to 
dramatics as an approved method of religious education, 
the importance of technique has been increasingly recog- 
nized. The spiritual effect of a religious play or pageant 
in far too many instances has been wholly dissipated by 
the all-too-evident incongruities, crudeness, and general 
tawdriness of the entire performance. Conscientiously in- 
tended to convey a religious impression, its setting and 
rendition have been such as to create irreverent amuse- 
ment on the part of the majority and to offend persons of 
artistic temperament. In this as in every other phase of 
religious education recognition has been growing that 
training and skill in leadership are indispensable if edu- 
cational results are to be attained. Materials adapted to 
a wide variety of use, religiously significant, and of sound 
artistic worth have been gradually accumulating and are 
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now available to all. Numerous aids of various kinds for 
leaders also have been produced in recent years, but up to 
the present time a manual on the principles and technique 
of production of religious drama has been lacking. This 
need the present book is intended to supply. 

The editors consider themselves fortunate in enlisting 
for the writing of this book Miss Elisabeth Edland, who 
has become widely known for her success in the dramatiza- 
tion of religious material. For years her services have 
been in demand by church leaders and others whose inter- 
est has been awakened by seeing the results she has attained 
in working with spontaneous groups in various types of 
communities. No one has had a wider experience in 
religious dramatics, and the principles and technique set 
forth in the book are the result of her remarkably success- 
ful, practical experience. 

Training Courses for Leadership, of which this book is 
one, is a series of textbooks particularly designed for use 
with young people’s training classes in church schools and 
in Standard Training Schools, groups meeting on Church 
Night, and training groups of young people’s societies. It 
will also be found useful for reading and study for self- 
training by leaders who do not have access to any of the 
training agencies named. 

Tue Eprrors. 


AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Iw a textbook of ten chapters it is not possible to go into 
detail as intimately as the author wishes. Dramatization 
is a subject that cannot be mastered in a short period of 
time. Correlated reading is necessary. Accordingly, 
books for further study are listed in the bibliography. 

In this brief text the component parts of drama are 
analyzed—the text (“Forms of Dramatization”), the 
player (“Principles of Playing”), the playing space (“The 
Frame” and “Color’), the director (“The Director’), 
and the audience (“The Audience”), showing their use 
both in finished dramatic production and spontaneous play, 
which are the two forms of dramatization. Suggestions 
as to possible uses of dramatization im religious education 
are also listed. 

It may seem that very little space has been given to work 
with children. However, as the dramatic principles are 
the same, and the application only is different, the worker 
with children will need to know these principles as 
thoroughly as ‘the director of finished adult productions. 

Dramatization requires study, time, and energy. Unless 
these requirements can be met, it should not be attempted. 
The early dramatizations given in our churches held 
because of their novelty despite much crudeness. That 
day is past. A picture drawn out of proportion and lack- 
ing in artistry has no place on our church walls. Music 
wrangling in discord finds no place in our church. Drama, 
too, is an art. We must now recognize it as such. 

EvisaBetH EpiLanp. 

New York City. 








CHAPTER I 


THE PLACE OF DRAMA IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY 


‘Tur Ortcrn or Moprrn Drawa 


Drama—or perhaps “dramatization” is the better 
word—has through the centuries been closely associated 
with religion. Indeed, our modern drama developed 
directly out of the Christian religion. In spreading the 
message of Christianity to peoples of many tongues who 
could not read, these messengers or missionaries played 
the stories for their audiences. The play form as used 
in the professional theater to-day was first used by the 
early church fathers. 

The church and drama.—Records show that drama- 
tizations of sections of the Old and New Testaments were 
made as early as the third and fourth centuries a. p. The 
Nativity was one of the earliest themes, as was the fall 
of man. ‘These dramatizations, portraying literally the 
characters and incidents of the Bible narrative, became 
known later in the history of drama as mystery plays. 
Not only had they sanction of the church, but they were 
presented by the church, and by the church only. In 
connection with these plays some of the finest of our 
sacred music was composed. At the same time there came 
into existence the morality and miracle plays. Often these 
terms are used interchangeably, as the difference is very 
slight. The mystery plays were the dramatizations of the 
Bible stories themselves. Miracle plays told of a wonder- 
working saint or biblical character, the material being 
frequently fictional or legendary. Morality plays gave 
virtues and vices human character and carried a strong 
moral. 

The secularization of drama.—The rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity and the increase of population finally drew such 
large audiences to these biblical dramatizations that the 
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actual presentation was moved out of the church house 
or building and given in the church yard, with the church 
as a background. This physical removal of the play from 
the church was the first step in the divorce of the drama 
and the church. 

When these biblical dramatizations were no longer pre- 
sented under the church roof, even though still presented 
under ecclesiastical auspices, vulgarities crept in. The 
dramatic form itself began to change, becoming more and 
more a spectacular performance, or pageant as we now 
recognize the term. In order that all might see, these 
pageants changed from static performances to moving pro- 
cessionals through the town or city. These processions 
were headed by high churchmen dressed in their official 
robes. The churchmen were followed by “living pictures” 
on stages on wheels, called pageants. The pictures pre- 
sented in these pageants were changed into short plays 
and finally became so many in number that with the 
sanction of the church their supervision was taken over 
by various craft guilds. 

Rivalry between the craft guilds for the “best” pro- 
duction brought in the mercenary side of drama. To get 
a “better” production the guilds spent more and more 
money to make the presentation an elaborate spectacle, and 
under this mercenary striving for the spectacular the 
original purpose of the play—the presentation of a truth 
—was lost. The church having now merely indirect 
control over the drama, other marks of deterioration crept 
in. The desire of the promoters to make an appeal brought 
in comedy, often crude and vulgar. This element of 
comedy took a larger and larger place in the productions. 
Our present-day clowns, for example, are the direct lineal 
descendants of Judas with his money bags, followed by 
the blackened devil. This conversion of the play into a 
form of amusement to meet the popular appeal brought 
about the complete separation of the church and drama. 

This separation, however, did not mean the death of 
drama. It floundered for a while but finally found itself 
and has since grown steadily in power, becoming to-day 
one of our greatest influences for good or evil, according 
to the way in which it is used. 
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Tur RECLAMATION OF DRAMA 


The power of drama has again been recognized by the 
church, and the church is reclaiming its own. But in 
reclaiming the child it disowned so long ago the church 
must not mistakenly believe it is the same child. Drama 
has developed and matured. And it is its mature form 
that must be used by the church, or the reconciliation will 
not be permanent. 

Ways in which drama may be used.—There are several] 
ways in which drama and the church may cooperate, and 
there are many uses which may be made of drama by the 
church; but before there can be any very real cooperation 
or any very tangible benefit or progress to the religious 
life through drama, there must be study and training 
directed to that end. Dramatics may be used as a teaching 
medium with the children of the church; and by the 
young people and adults in the presentation of good plays. 

these definite and valuable uses the church will indirectly 
cooperate with drama outside of the church to create 
audiences appreciative of the best and demanding the best. 
As a thinking and understanding audience is gradually 
created, the need for censorship will be eliminated. If 
the church is to succeed in its program it must be positive, 
not negative, in its teaching. 

Drama a form of religious education.—Drama used in 
the church must always be considered a concrete part of 
the program of religious education. If it is to be given 
this place, and not regarded as a mere incident, careful 
preparation must be made for its use, thus avoiding any 
inherited antagonistic prejudice which might justifiably 
be aroused through careless and ignorant misuse. Drama- 
tics used in the secular schools are backed by study and 
training and are part of the educational program. Drama 
on the professional stage is produced by people who devote 
all of their time to it; and while the American theater 
is an individual financial enterprise, it is nevertheless 
managed by experts with years of training and experience. 
With neither of these organizations must the church 
compete, but when it uses dramatics it will be compared 
with both of them. Money for dramatic productions can 
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never be expended in such quantity by the church as by 
the professional stage, but that is no hindrance in the pro- 
duction of good drama by the church. Religious drama 
would be valueless if money were the chief essential. A 
vital subject in true dramatic form, if only well read by 
a few people who have studied it carefully and thought- 
fully, will receive a thinking and active response from an 
audience, whereas a pageant expensively produced may be 
merely an eye soother for the brief time of its presentation. 


PurpPosivE PLANNING 


A definite program, including a sincere study of drama- 
tics, should be outlined as part of the year’s educational 
activities, and whatever dramatization is done should be 
constructively correlated with the educational program as 
a whole, including the projects of the church and church 
school and with the courses of study. <j 

Suppose the theme in the Intermediate Department of 
the school is Old Testament history. At the beginning 
of the course a play centering around a group of Old 
Testament characters may be selected and studied together 
with the regular lessons. The characters will have to 
receive more careful study in order to be played and, if 
played, will make a deeper impression. 

Or suppose a course of study in the Young People’s 
Department deals with the general theme of world brother- 
hood, and the project of the department is related to some 
one group of people in particular. Here a dramatization 
would be of immeasurable value. Moreover, it would be 
easy because the subject under discussion is of the present 
day, and in the field of drama there is much material on 
this theme. Eugene O’Neill, perhaps our foremost Ameri- 
can dramatist, has several interesting studies on human 
relationships of different types. 

What is the project of the school as a whole? A fresh- 
air home for children, with the slogan “Everybody send 
a child to the country for a week”? Suppose this whole 
project could be brought before the people through one 
play. There is the more or less familiar Daddies, easy of 
presentation, happy and entertaining in theme. If this 
drama were well played and produced as part of the 
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school project, there should be no difficulty in getting 
“daddies” for the children needing them. 

That noisy, restless senior club—what is its project? 
None? Perhaps these young people are trying to find 
themselves and do not know how. Perhaps they are 
questioning who they are, and what life is, and what their 
place in it is. They enjoy plays. Why not get at their 
problems with the help of one? The Insect Comedy, by 
the Capek brothers, can be studied by any group of young 
people trying to find their place in the work of the world, 
and such study would be immeasurably helped by good 
leadership. 


Finttine Its Own PiAcet 


Drama must be recognized and used for its own value. 
It can be used by the church if it is given a definite place 
in its program and if it is related to the constructive 
projects of the departments and their courses of study. 
The assumption is made that the projects of the present 
church are related to all institutions of society or to the 
whole life of the individual, and not to just a section. 

The church can also very helpfully cooperate with pro- 
fessional drama, not merely by censoring its bad produc- 
tions but by recommending its good. If audiences can be 
created for good drama, bad drama will naturally be 
eliminated. The Fool, which was at first feared to be a 
failure, was one of the most successful plays in years, and 
its audiences were principally church people. 

Outside of personal experience, drama is the most power- 
ful teaching medium, reaching all ages and all classes 
of people. The church has a bigger problem to-day than 
ever before in the world’s history. Just what the church 
will make of this teaching medium depends wholly on 
itself. What a fine, healthy cooperation between these 
two forces can accomplish is something yet to be seen. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Familiarize yourself with the early church drama 
by reading from English Nativity Plays, edited by 8S. B. 
Hemingway (Yale Studies in English)—contents: “The 
Chester Plays,” “The Townley Plays,” “The Coventry 
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Plays,” “The York Plays”; English Miracle Plays, 
Moralities, and Interludes, edited by A. W. Pollard 
(Oxford University Press). 

2. What place in religious education could drama fill 
among an illiterate people? 

3. Is the place of drama in religious education more or 
less important at the present time? In what respects? 
Why? 

re What factors led to the degeneration of the drama? 
Which, if any, are still operating? 

5. Will use of drama within the church prevent any 


further tendencies to deterioration? Give reasons “for a 


your answer. 

6. What help toward the improvement of secular drama 
in your community can be given by church people? 

%. Make a list of educational projects in your own 
church in which dramatizing would be helpful. 

8. Make a plan for a year’s dramatic activities for your 
own church, specifying the groups and projects involved 
and indicating the time schedule and the leadership for 
which provision must be made. 


> 


{ 
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CHAPTER IT 
THE AIMS AND FORMS OF DRAMATIZATION 


THE curtain had fallen on the second act of a well- 
known play. Instead of the usual applause the soft sob- 
bing of women was heard, and even men wiped away the 
unaccustomed tears unashamed. The buzz of talking © 
peculiar to play intermissions was missing, and in its place 
a sob-broken silence. At the close of the play the com- 
ments were many and various. Although there was not an 
agreement in thinking, each spectator had been aroused 
to an expression of opinion regarding the theme presented. 

In a large class in a city public school one of the boys 
had formed the habit of lying. The teacher felt a personal 
responsibility for each of her boys and she made every 
effort to break this boy’s bad habit. Her class was pre- 
paring a patriotic pageant, and she cast this boy who did 
not speak the truth as George Washington, who could not 
tell a lie. For a long time the pageant was rehearsed every 
morning during assembly period, and every morning he 
stood before the pupils and said stoutly, “I cannot tell 
a lie.’ George Washington became his hero. He began 
to take to himself a few of the distinguishing character- 
istics of Washington, and among them truth-telling. 


Wuat Is Drama? 


Drama is the portrayal of life. It brings back to us 
glimpses of the past, reflects for us the present, and even 
visions for us the future. Life in all its various phases 
and aspects, its happiness and sorrow, its dreams, its 
sordidness, its truth and fancy, is pictured through it. 
“The purpose of playing, both at the first and now, was 
and is to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

Drama as an art.—Drama includes all arts and deals 
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with all the institutions of society. No other com- 
municator of the thoughts and ideas of man has so many 
ways of impression: through vision, through sound, 
through feeling. Its medium of expression is not stone, 
pigment, or instruments carefully fashioned by men’s 
hands; it is presented through men, through the chief 
players of life itself. This close kinship between medium 
and receiver makes of drama the form of expression most 
understood and appreciated by all peoples, being limited 
only by the spectator’s understanding and appreciation of 
life. 

The dramatic instinct—The dramatic instinct is uni- 
versal. It is born in each of us and is not peculiar to a 
selected few. It may be extinct or dormant in some adults 
because of repression but it exists in every child. The 
child dramatizes literally what he sees and hears. His is 
active dramatization: he imagines himself to be anyone, 
anything, and his imagination immediately takes the form 
of action. The adult, when he wishes to escape for a few 
moments from the world of reality about him, slips into 
the land of daydreams. His dramatization is passive. He 
too uses his imagination, but usually it takes the form of 
thought. 

Imagination.—For its effectiveness drama depends on 
imagination, whether of the players or of the spectators; 
imagination—the true kingdom of the child, the place 
of refuge for reality—harassed adults, the land of make- 
believe where the adult sees himself as he longs to be and 
doing the things he would like to do, but which to the 
child is his real world. “The need of learning how best 
to direct and develop this power of imagination is the 
greatest need which the world faces to-day. An education 
which deals primarily with the soul, the spirit, the 
imagination—call it what you will—is the only education 
which is worth while to-day.” 

Drama is most powerful when it grips the imagination. 
The adult who can imagine that in the drama before him 
he is seeing a bit of reality will the easier be stirred into 
action. Through drama truthfully portrayed the indi- 


1 The Kingdom of the Child, by Alice Minnie Herts Heniger; copyright by E. 
P. Dutton & Company; used by permission. pyriekt by 
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vidual can imagine he has met people unfamiliar and 
strange to him and has seen places where he has not been 
and to which he perhaps will never go. 

The ease with which a child slips into another character 
and becomes for the time being another person is astonish- 
ing to the adult who has lost the ability to project himself 
into the child’s world. A class was playing a pantomime 
for an Armenian benefit. A tiny primary girl was playing 
the part of an Armenian child who was hungry and cold 
and had no father and no mother. Her sympathy for the 
child was intense. One day, just before the class was 
going to play, the director discovered her sitting on a 
box. A tragic expression was on her face. 

“What is the trouble, Alice?” asked the director. 

Alice looked up and with a sigh said, “I feel so sorry 
for me!” 


Two Arms 


There are two aims in dramatization. One is to develop 
and present a finished dramatic production, the other to 
aid in the development of the players or those taking part 
in the dramatization. Each has its place in religious 
education. : 

Difference in aims.—Working for the presentation of 
a finished dramatic production and using dramatics as a 
teaching method with children both require a sound foun- 
dation in the principles and theory of dramatization, but 
the application of these principles and theory is different. 
In finished production the play is uppermost in the mind 
of the director, and he concentrates all resources on a 
worthy and artistic presentation. Players, lights, cos- 
tumes, all accessories are subordinate to the play; its needs 
are of first consideration. Dramatics used as a form of 
instruction consider the pupils of first importance, the 
working material second, and a finished production merely 
an incident. Because of the absorbing interest in the 
method itself the pupils too often become, in the hands 
of the teacher, merely marionettes through which he 
expresses himself, or they are used as the means of pre- 
senting a dramatization instead of the dramatization’s 
being used as a means in the development of the pupil. 
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In finished dramatic production “the play's the thing” ; 
in educational dramatics, the pupil. 

Finished dramatic production—Finished dramatic 
production includes text, players, scenery, costumes, lights; 
and for good presentation these must be synchronized into 
a harmonious unit. The text is the most important 
element, as that is the foundation on which the dramatiza- 
tion is built. A text, or script, as it is often called, is not 
in itself drama. It must be played—that is, presented 
to a group of spectators by players with the aid of 
costumes, lights, and scenery. Players, scenery, costumes, 
and lights are chosen according to the requirements of 
the text. The last three may be nothing more than a 
playing space, ordinary clothing, and sufficient light for 
visibility ; but, simple as they may be, they are necessary 
for the presentation of drama. 

Spontaneous play.—In the field of education spontane- 
ous play or dramatization is being used as a method of 
teaching. Children when playing without adult super- 
vision usually dramatize what they see and hear. Teaching 
through the use of the dramatic instinct is therefore a 
natural educational method. The child learns through 
doing. His physical, mental, and emotional self is put 
into action, and through this complete activity the child 
absorbs the spiritual, ethical, and educational values of 
the subject material. 

The child’s world is literally that of his imagination. 
At times it is so fantastic and preposterous as to be 
absolutely misunderstood by those adults who can no 
longer project themselves out of themselves, and there- 
fore it is a world that in their minds is seemingly wrong 
and must be annihilated. It is a great crime that only 
too often this kingdom is annihilated for the child, making 
of him indeed literally “a child without a country.” With- 
out his own kingdom the child has no place or is forced 
into a place unsuited to him. He understands neither 
the people he finds there nor their doings. He grows 
up with a lack of sympathy and a selfish purpose. Without 
being permitted to “make believe” in childhood how can 
the adult understandingly put himself into the other fel- 
low’s place? 
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Tue Forms or Drama 


Many different dramatic forms are used by dramatists 
in presenting their subject. The most familiar and most 
frequently used are the play, the pageant, and the pan- 
tomime. There are others, but they are usually a combina- 
tion or a perversion of these three. Because of the long 
divorce between the church and drama there has been 
hesitancy about the use of the word “play,’? and the term 
“pageant,” has by some been used for all church dramatiza- 
tions. Calling a man a Methodist or any other denom- 
inational name does not, after all, make him a good man; 
it is the content of the man himself which makes him 
good or bad. Calling a play a pageant does not make of 
it a good dramatization; the content makes it good or 
bad. It should be remembered that drama of any age 
and any people tends to reflect the life of that people 
at that time. Drama usually reflects life as it is. 

The play.—T'o distinguish it from other dramatic forms 
a play may be defined as the dramatization of a definite 
theme with progressive continuity, presented by players 
through the use of words, tone, and gesture. It is the 
truest dramatic form and was also the first used in modern 
drama. A study of the early Christian plays is a study of 
the growth of Christianity itself. 

The pageant.—The term “pageant” has been so misused 
as to be almost meaningless. A pageant is a spectacular 
performance depending for its effect on massed groupings 
of players carefully costumed. Because the pageant is a 
more elaborate spectacle than the play it is not as intimate, 
and its appeal is not as personal. A pageant needs no 
climax; the episodes or scenes lead into each other with 
only a slight thread of connection. Much symbolism is 
also used in pageantry, and this must be authentic and 
carefully studied if it is to be of educational value. Colors, 
for instance, are chosen because of their symbolic meanings. 
Music is another characteristic of the pageant and is built 
into the theme very carefully. 

The pantomime.—A pantomime is a dramatization 
presented through the use of gesture only, often accom- 
panied by music or the reading of a story or poem. This 
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dramatic form is more popular in other countries than in 
ours. The pantomime, if combined with carefully placed 
tableaux, can also be most interestingly used with older 
children in portraying Bible stories. The original 
text is read by a reader and presented by the players 
through action only. Take as an example the 
parable of the prodigal son. As the original is read, we 
see coming toward us the man with his two sons. In 
gesture they follow the action of the story. There is the 
division of the goods, the departure of the younger son in 
happy and carefree fashion. The father watches him 
yearningly as he goes, and the older brother scornfully. 
No attempt is made to dramatize the few verses describing 
the younger son’s dissipation. We see him next in the 
fields. Then come the meeting with the father and the 
final scene between the father and the older son. Other — 
examples might readily be given. 

Pantomime can also be used to illustrate hymns such 
as “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,’ “We Plow the Fields 
and Scatter,” etc. Miss Elizabeth Colson has dramatized 
the latter in her book Hymn Stories. In the pantomime 
the story of the hymn is often given rather than a drama- 
tization of the hymn itself. 

Structure.—The structure of dramatizations, as well as 
the length, varies. or the convenience and benefit of 
players and audience long dramatizations are divided into 
parts called acts, scenes, episodes, etc. These divisions are 
not necessary and are entirely the choice of the dramatist. 
The terms, however, are not synonymous, An act is usually 
a division in time, giving players and audience a rest. The 
location of each may be changed, but such change does not 
create that division. A play of three acts may be given in 
one location, and a single act may be played in two or 
more locations, or scenes. A scene comprises all the action 
taking place in one location. The term episode covers the 
largest action; for example, a period of time contrasted 
with another, or the play of circumstances and influences 
in an individual’s life as they affect his environment. One 
act fits into another leading up to a climax. An episode 
is complete in itself. 

Mood.—Dramatizations are also classified according to 


~ 
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their mood—tragedy, comedy, farce, melodrama, fantasy, 
ete. This classification of a play is quite different from 
that according to subject matter. In subject matter a 
play may be historical or religious, yet in mood either 
one may be tragedy or comedy. 


Cuoice or Form 


The choice of dramatic form depends on the subject 
matter. The pageant lends itself best to general events, 
or episodes of long periods of time. Subject matter cover- 
ing mass development is the pageant type. The play 
form is better adapted to portraying individual develop- 
ment and the effect of environment and circumstances on 
representative or peculiar types of certain groups of peo- 
ple. The pantomime, while it can be tragic or comic, is 
more fantastic and not as realistic as the play. It portrays 
emotion. 

According to resources.—The form chosen for a subject 
often depends upon the resources which the producer has 
for the presentation. A pageant requires more players 
but less acting ability. More time is necessary for the 
costuming, scenery, and lighting effects in a pageant; 
but the play needs more time for the rehearsal of action. 
A pageant needs a director who understands the artistry 
and emotional value of colors and massed groupings. The 
play needs a director who understands players and who 
can get from them the portrayal of character most 
resembling that called for in the text. 

The use of these forms in spontaneous play.—All drama- 
tic forms are used in finished dramatization, but in the 
dramatic play of children certain forms are more adaptable 
than others for use in each of the age periods. Pan- 
tomime, expression through gesture, is used with very 
small children, who express themselves more readily 
through action than through words. During the period 
when children use words naturally in addition to gesture, 
and at the time when they are discovering the possibilities 
of their own creative powers and adjusting themselves to 
their companions, the play form is best, using, as it does, 
action and words, and its subject material can be most 
realistic. The symbolism of pageantry and its lack of 
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intimate detail confuse children. This form is therefore 
best used with young people or adults. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What is the difference in the two aims of dramatiza- 
tion? 
2. How can each be used in church-school projects? 
3. Under which aim does the presentation of a min- 
strel show come? What is the object of giving this in a 
church? Could something else be substituted with the 
same object in mind? 
j~ 4. Children are frequently used for “Tom Thumb 
weddings.” Keeping the aims of dramatization in mind, 
should they be so used? Why are such dramatizations, 
exploiting children, given? 
uy 5. Why does the playing of a story impress it more 
~ forcibly on the child’s mind? 
i» §6. Select a Bible story that can be played in pantomime 
~ by children. 
%. What is the usual purpose of a pageant? 
, , 8. Read a play by Ibsen (The Wild Duck or Hedda 
Gabler) and one by Eugene O’Néill (Emperor Jones or All 
God’s Chillun’s Got Wings) for a comparison of style, 
mood, and structure. If these cannot be obtained, any of 
the following may be read: Saint Joan or Arms and the 
Man or Heartbreak ut by Bernard Shaw; The World 
We Lie In or R. U. R. by Karel Capek; The Cherry 
Orchard, by Anton Chekov; The Lower Depths, by Maksim 
Gorki. 
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{- CHAPTER III 
PRINCIPLES OF PLAYING 


PRESENTING FINISHED DRAMA. 


THE two aims of dramatization will be considered 
separately. The presentation of finished drama is discussed 
first because the director in children’s work must under- 
stand essential dramatic principles before he can use 
dramatic play as a method of teaching. The aims are 
different, but the principles are the same. 

“The play’s the thing”; otherwise, it should not be 
played. The play must be presented as a unit, scenery, 
costumes, lights, acting, and text making one complete 
unit. To synchronize these components into a consistent 
and artistic whole is the director’s task. The heaviest part 
of this task and the most arduous is to tune his players 
into the mood of the play. 


LEARNING A PART 


The first and most important principle of playing is 
the loss of self. We cannot be ourselves when playing. 
We must be the characters depicted in the play, and they 
are never ourselves—that is, not completely ourselves, for 
of all the millions of human beings in the world there are 
no two alike. 

Losing oneself—A player often feels he has achieved 
success by “putting himself” completely into the character 
he is portraying. No greater mistake could possibly 
be made. He must not put himself into any character. 
The character of the play puts himself into the player, 
and the player must be under that character’s control 
throughout the entire playing. A player will often excuse 
or attempt to justify a certain action not called for in 
the text and which he has introduced into his playing 
by saying, “If I were So-and-So, I’d do it that way.” But 
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no player ever is So-and-So; he is only himself. So-and- 
So in the play is expressing himself through the player. 
In other words, the player is lending himself to a character 
in order that the character may become visualized to 
others. If a player will always keep this in mind he will 
have a good foundation on which to build any character 
portrayal. 

Understanding the play character.—To permit a char- 
acter to be portrayed through himself a player must 
thoroughly understand that character. Memorizing lines 
and practicing gestures are not character study. They 
are just what they are—memorizing lines and practicing 
gestures—and the result may be flawless repetition of 
words and graceful expression in gesture but not living 
and genuine portrayal of a character. Before any lines 
are learned, or any action rehearsed, the player must 
become so thoroughly acquainted with his character that 
he can picture his every little mannerism, can hear him 
talk, and note how he uses his voice, how he laughs or 
cries, how he dresses, etc. For such an understanding the 
play will have to be read many times very carefully, getting 
out of it everything the author has put into it, and more 
if possible. 

Often, of course, a player needs for the perfection of 
his portrayal to see a real character similar to the one 
in his play. Suppose he is to play an old man. Several 
old men should be studied, for while each old man has his 
own peculiarities, all old men have in common a few 
characteristics. That is what makes them old men. The 
player must listen for the voice of the old man in the 
play and then make it his own. Many professional players 
tell of the weeks they have spent studying a certain type 
in order that they might better understand their play 
parts. One person, in particular, tells how he recognized 
in the walk of a certain stout, middle-aged man the gait 
of the character in his play part. He says he followed that 
man for weeks, back and forth from his office, until he had 
mastered the walk. 

For realistic playing—that is, the playing of realistic 
characters—this careful imitation can be done; but for 
the playing of symbolic characters, especially “spirits,” 
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there is difficulty. We can only imagine how a “spirit of 
love” or a “spirit gf truth” will act. Perhaps the time 
is not far off when, especially in our churches, we shall 
portray truth, love, etc., through living, realistic characters 
rather than through personified symbols. 

Knowing all the characters in the play.—The player 
must also become acquainted with the other characters in 
the play—those with whom his own play character is 
acquainted. How do they influence him and affect what 
he does and says? What does he think of them and feel 
toward them? When a player understands a character’s 
feelings and attitude toward certain people or situations 
he has mastered another step in playing. Merely memoriz- 
ing lines will never do this; that is, it will not give the 
feeling which prompted those lines or is in them. In fact, 
the wrong feeling may be produced. For instance, the 
player may feel bored in attempting to get certain rows 
of words fastened in his memory, and this feeling is 
likely to come forward when he is actually playing. In 
the high tension usually accompanying presentation habit 
controls the speech, and the lines fall from his lips 
indifferently, without his being conscious of it. For the 
same reason if he memorizes his lines as if the task were 
the most arduous labor he will play his part laboriously. 
Whether the lines are memorized by rote or impressed 
through any other method they must be taken into the 
memory accompanied with the feeling in the words. 


Tuer TECHNIQUE OF PLAYING 


Another step in character portrayal is the technique of 
presentation. No matter how thoroughly a player may 
dissociate himself from self, nor how thoroughly he under- 
stands the play characters, unless he has control of the 
means of expression he cannot portray a play character 
to an audience. The mechanical means which a player 
has or should have at his command are voice and gesture ; 
and of these two voice is the more important. © 

Voice.—A clear, carrying, and flexible voice 1s necessary 
for anyone speaking in public. Perhaps nothing more 
irritates an audience which has assembled to hear a 
spoken drama than not to hear it. Continually straining 
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to hear what is being said on the stage is not likely to 
produce a kindly feeling toward either play or players, 
particularly if the spectators have paid for their seats. 
Indistinct and thick speaking is absolute carelessness. 

1. Enunciation—Pleasing speaking tones may not 
always be possible of achievement; but flexibility, clear- 
ness, and carrying power are possible with any voice unless 
there is a serious defect in the vocal organs. Atten- 
tion must be given by the player to pronunciation and 
enunciation. Hach word should be pronounced by begin- 
ning at the beginning of it, and not ending it before the 
end, and sounding each letter that should be sounded in 
the way it should be sounded. That may appear to be 
superfluous advice, but it is a principle seldom followed 
in ordinary conversation and consequently seldom carried 
out in playing. Many amateur players feel it would be 
affectation not to use their “natural” speaking voices. A 
careless, indistinct speaking voice is not natural; it is a 
bad habit, acquired through years of ignorant or thought- 
less misuse of the vocal organs. 

2. Practice—No attempt should be made to improve 
the voice by practicing on the lines of the playing part. 
Other lines should be chosen and they should be spoken 
slowly, hitting every word. These lines should be tried 
in different speaking tones, and the player should listen 
carefully—very carefully—to his own voice. Does it ring 
true? Are there weak or false notes in it? Get a critic 
who will give you an honest opinion. There are many 
good books on voice, and one of these or several should be 
studied. The voice is a delicate instrument; and if results 
are wanted, systematic work with it and great care of it 
are both required. 

Gesture.—Expressive gesture is another requirement 
of the player. Practicing certain gestures with certain 
lines can never produce a graceful and finished result. 
Here, also, training is required. Limbering exercise for 
muscles grown stale and rhythmic exercises for muscles 
mistreated should become part of the day’s work. Such 
exercise may be considered foolishness by some; yet if 
mistreating our muscles through the use of alcohol is 
generally considered wrong, why should mistreating our 
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muscles through misuse in other ways or not using them 
at all be overlooked?  Youthfulness belongs not only to the 
young; youth can be the possession of anyone who will 
keep himself fit. 

Poise.—Beyond the tension natural in toning up for 
a performance nervousness can be a great hindrance. The 
remedy lies in the application of a little common sense. 
A player knows when he is nervous. If he has any intelli- 
gence he must also know that it is foolish to be nervous. 
It is often effective to try the suggestive method upon 
_ himself and say over and over to himself, as loudly as he 
can, “Well, I certainly am a fool.” Nervousness is usually 
nothing but an acquired bad habit; and when it prevents 
an individual from doing his best work or throws him into 
such a state of fright that he can do nothing it should 
be dealt with unsympathetically. We must not pamper bad 
habits. Faulty diet may be another reason and, if so, is 
a matter for a physician. 

Unselfish teamwork—Another step the player must 
take is to get the right attitude toward his associates in 
the dramatization. This attitude should be unselfish, and 
especially should this be so in religious dramatizations. 
The individual player never plays a solo part; all parts 
are necessary. Pretending that bad and sulky temper is 
“artistic temperament” will not help the play any and 
succeeds in fooling no one but the player who is acting 
so stupidly. A player should never feel slighted or hurt 
if the director is not giving all his attention to him. He 
must pause and reflect for a moment that perhaps there 
are others in the dramatization who can play as well as 
he can. One director will never forget a scene that took 
place between two players, one playing the part of the 
Madonna, and the other the Spirit of Christian Brother- 
hood. Suddenly in the midst of a rehearsal, the Spirit 
of Christian Brotherhood stopped playing and said that 
the Madonna had a much stronger spotlight than the one 
shining on her. The Madonna retaliated by exclaiming 
that the Spirit of Christian Brotherhood had a better 
platform position, and so on, long into the night. Such 
a scene could never have occurred among unselfish 
players feeling their parts. 
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REHEARSALS 


Conduct of rehearsals rather than playing ability 
determines whether a dramatic production will be good 
or poor. Playing ability can be found in all groups of 
people. Organizing this ability into a playing unit is 
the essential. : 

Fitting players and parts—After a play has been 
selected, an early opportunity should be given for try- 
out; that is, those interested should have the privilege of 
demonstrating their interpretation of an appealing part. 
Out of these try-outs the cast is chosen as democratically 
and fairly as possible. After the selection of the cast, or 
before, there should be one oral reading of the play with 
all members of the cast present. This reading can either 
be done by a competent coach or by the players in rotation. 
At this reading pronunciation of words is fixed, and dialect 
and voiced tones are placed. After the play has been read, 
an opportunity should be given for a full discussion of the 
play—its theme, the character interpretation, and so on. 
This discussion is for the players the most important part 
of the rehearsing. Discussion creates thought and so 
assists the players to interpret their parts intelligently. 

The time of rehearsals—A definite schedule of 
rehearsals should be fixed at the first meeting. As it 
is impossible to set a time for rehearsing which will be 
convenient for everyone concerned, a schedule should be 
made which will have the least conflict with other activities. 
If rehearsals are set at an early hour—six to eight or 
six-thirty to eight—there will be opportunity for sufficient 
rehearsing, with no interference to other meetings. If 
such a time is used, players must of course be punctual. 
The fifteen or twenty minutes wasted in assembling would 
cover several playings of a scene. Understudies should 
always be ready to take the parts of those who are late 
or absent, with the understanding that the parts are theirs 
if this happens twice. Promptness is better assured if 
the players know that their parts depend on it. 

Action first—Before the rehearsal no effort should be 
made to memorize lines. A player should be familiar with 
the action of his part before memorizing it. Through 
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knowing the action he will learn the lines more easily. The 
first rehearsal is action only. The players, reading their 
lines from the script! locate their playing positions. The 
director, of course, must know these positions accurately. 
When a player knows just where he is to stand or where 
he is to go or what he is to do when saying certain lines, 
he can then concentrate entirely on the feeling of the 
lines. If he has to stop to think “what he is to do next” 
he breaks the thread of his playing. If there is time—and 
it is well to take time—there should be at least two action 
rehearsals of the entire play, going through the play from 
beginning to end at the first one and rehearsing individual 
scenes Over and over again at the second. Exits and 
entrances should be rehearsed as carefully as the action 
which takes place on the playing space, particularly if 
many players enter or leave at the same time. Failure 
to take entrance and exit cues promptly has ruined many 
an. otherwise good amateur production. 

Prompting.—This rehearsing, needless to say, does 
much toward fixing the lines in the memory. At about 
the third rehearsal players should begin to work without 
their play copies. If the lines are still unfamiliar to a 
few they should be read by a prompter. The director 
should not prompt. All his attention is needed for the 
playing and expression, and this he cannot give if he must 
frequently consult copy to give the necessary lines. The 
prompter should sit near the players during the rehearsals 
and supply the lines quickly and distinctly. The prompter 
must be thoroughly conversant with the action of the play 
so that he will not give lines at set pauses. 

Property and dress rehearsals.—Properties that are to 
be used should have at least one rehearsal—more if possible. 
The same is true for costumes. One entire rehearsal should 
also be given to the light director, so that he may get the 
right understanding of his cues and try out his effects. 
Avoid a rehearsal on the evening before playing. Allow 
one day for rest. This incidentally gives the players an 
opportunity to “key up” again after the last rehearsal. 

On the evening or afternoon of the performance all 
players should be in their assigned dressing rooms on 
time. Once they are back stage the players must remain 
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there until they get their playing cues from the director. 
Players appearing before an audience in costume or make- 
up take from the audience any illusion or reality which 
the play might otherwise have given them. 

At the last rehearsal the wise director will make every 
effort to impress upon the cast the necessity for order and 
silence back stage while the play is in progress. If the 
production is a pageant in which players enter from the 
auditorium itself, they must do nothing to attract atten- 
tion to themselves before the necessary time. The audience 
is there to see a dramatic production, and for no other 
reason; but sometimes, in the not unusual nervous tension 
accompanying playing, a player is apt to forget that. 


Power oF PLAYING 


A good player has tremendous power. The best-known 
names in the world to-day, with an occasional exception 
of someone who has front-page headlines for a time, are 
the names of players. While most amateurs enter a play 
or pageant “just for the fun of it” they should at the same 
time try to make good fun of it. The result will then 
be good playing—good in every sense of the word. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. How would you conduct a first rehearsal ? 

2. What shall be done with players who are tardy at 
rehearsals and frequently fail to come? 

3. What difficulty does a player impose upon his asso- 
ciates when he will not “play up” at rehearsals and insists 
that he will do it all right on the evening of the play? 

4, Should a player have a definite procedure of action 
for his play part or should he be permitted to change his 
manner of playing at each rehearsal? If he changes, how 
will it affect his fellow players? 

5. How far can make-up be depended on for character 
portrayal ? 
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CHAPTER IV 
FRAMING THE ACTED PICTURE 


THREE things are necessary for production—text, 
players, and playing space. The text of the drama may 
be called a mental picture, which the players are to 
visualize to the spectators. In an acted scene, as in any 
other, attention is more easily focused if the picture is 
placed in a frame. 


Wuat Tue Frame Is 


This frame, which defines and accentuates the com- 
osition of the picture, is not merely the proscenium arch 

hind which dramatizations are usually given; it includes 
the whole setting of the play—all the requisites for its 
presentation except the text and the players. 

The stage—That the illusion of reality may be 
strengthened, the playing space has been changed from 
the bare platform of the early drama to the most elaborate 
and detailed settings. This elaborated setting is a neccesity 
for a poor play or for poor playing or for a combination 
of both. A good play, well acted, will make the desired 
impression without the use of expensive scenery and cos- 
tumes—that is, if whatever setting is used is in harmony 
with the tone of the text. 

Proportionate values.—Suppose a group of players are 
presenting a scene set in a kitchen—a scene that is always 
difficult. It will be better to play this scene with all the 
mastery possible in front of a plain, stretched cyclorama 
of curtains than to spend all of the time making an 
elaborate kitchen set. Amateurs never have much 
time to spare, and the fact that time must be preserved 
for the best use must be recognized by everyone entering 
this field of dramatics. The kitchen set may be very 
splendid, and the audience may wonder over its perfection 
as a set; but if it really is good it will be no different from 
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the kitchen in any home. And then, if we stop to ponder 
that a bit, what has really been accomplished? After the 
opening of a new play in New York City a critic used 
a whole paragraph of his column in the paper the following 
morning to tell how hot water—actual steaming hot 
water—ran out of the kitchen faucet when the maid 
turned it. Just ad if he had never seen hot water run out 
of a kitchen faucet! 

Simplicity and accuracy.—The frame—that is, the 
scenery, properties, and costumes—should be as simple 
and accurate as possible. Properties include all furniture 
and other movable objects in the setting except the scenery. 
Absolutely nothing should be used that is not necessary, 
and all costumes, scenery, and properties must be 
appropriate to the time or period, mood, and locality of 
the play. 

1. Period.—The time when the action of the play occurred 
should be carefully studied so that the setting may be 
accurately reproduced. We should feel the incongruity of 
putting either dress worn to-day or a Puritan costume upon 
a heroine of Civil War days, yet unless we study care- 
fully we may make an equally grave mistake in costuming 
scenes of periods less familiar to us. Costumes are easier 
than properties to verify for accuracy. It is quite easy to 
slip a modern chair into a setting of a hundred years ago, 
but it is just as out of place as a modern costume in the 
same setting. 

2. Locality—The geography of the play needs as care- 
ful attention as the time. A new England farmhouse 
interior is very different from that of a Southern or 
Swedish farmhouse. The interior of an Eskimo igloo is 
very different from a Chinese living room. Hence, in 
settings such as these realism, unless it can be accurate, 
should not be attempted; but, leaving the frame as simple 
as possible, the producer should concentrate all effort upon 
the playing. 

3. Mood.—The mood or tone of the play determines 
the arrangement of the scenery and properties. Chairs 
set primly against the walls, with tidies carefully pinned 
on each chair; two pictures, one of an old man with a 
long gray beard and the other of an old woman with a 
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kerchief and a brooch, set squarely on the center wall; a 
table with a large cloth on it and a bouquet of flowers 
precisely in the center! affect the audience very differently 
from the same room with the chairs disarranged, one 
thrown on the floor, the picture of the old man crooked, 
and the vase of flowers upset on the tablecloth, with the 
water dripping on the floor. The same scenery and the 
same properties are used, but the arrangement is different. 
In Eugene O’Neill’s play All God’s Chillun’s Got Wings 
the left wall, which held the outside exit door in the sitting- 
room scene, was moved farther into the set with each scene 
as the life of the man and woman living there narrowed 
down, and their world grew smaller and smaller. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Perspective is the arrangement of objects as they appear 
naturally to the eye. The arrangement of scenery of all 
properties on the stage is based on _ perspective—the 
perspectwe of the audience. ‘The sight lines of your 
audience must be placed. Can those seated on the left see 
the left of the platform? Do those on the right see the 
right side of the platform? If not, then the scenery must 
be planned accordingly. It would be poor management 
to place an exit calling for heavy action in the left wall 
if one third of the audience could not see it. In their 
attempt to see anyway another large part of the audience 
would be annoyed, and attention detracted from the 
playing. ; : 

Line in scenery.—In making and setting scenery in 
perspective, line is of first importance. Color is given 
special consideration in another chapter. Long, unbroken 
lines give depth or height, and these are usually to be 
desired. A background set of two walls, one short and 
one long, meeting at right angles, gives the audience the 
iUlusion of greater space than three short walls set at right 
angles. Also, greater space is given offstage, and such a 
set can be placed within another one and is easier to put 
up and to take down. It is well to note that the length of 
the right and left walls, meeting at right angles with the 
back wall, is not evident to an audience, so these lines do 
not necessarily create depth, 
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Balance in properties.—In the arrangement of properties 
in perspective balance is of first consideration. Balance 
is attained, not through size or shape or even number of 
properties, but through their value to the play. In the 
balancing of properties the action of the players must be 
considered. A set may seem ill balanced when standing 
empty of players, and perfectly balanced when they are 
present. This is particularly true in pageantry, which 
deals with large groupings of players. An altar with a 
cross, which should of course be the outstanding piece 
of property in the set, if built low and in balance with the 
floor line, when the players are grouped in front of it will 
seem lower than it actually is. 

Weight and substance of properties—Not only must the 
color of properties be planned for: if they are to be used 
by the players during action, their weight and substance 
must be considered. Hand properties must not be so 
heavy that they can be handled only with difficulty, nor 
yet so light as to appear ridiculous if something heavy 
is called for in the text. If the weight of the properties 
is skillfully arranged, a young woman may have the 
appearance of being very athletic and may play the part 
of an athlete very skillfully but actually have little lifting 
power in her arms. A group of amateur players was 
presenting The Dear Departed, by Stanley Houghton. In 
this play one of the big scenes centers around a parlor 
clock, which Mrs. Slater takes from her father’s room, 
believing him to be dead. Throughout the rehearsals the 
young woman taking the part of Mrs. Slater used a book 
in place of the clock. On the evening of the play, when 
her cue came to leave the room to get the clock, the 
property man at the door handed her a large marble clock 
weighing about twenty-five pounds. The girl grasped it 
and almost doubled over in her effort to hold it. She 
stumbled back upon the platform with it and, after she 
had taken two or three steps, realized that she could not 
hold it another minute and probably would drop it on the 
floor. Quickly she improvised her part by calling to Mr. 
Slater, who was on the platform at that time, to come and 
take the clock. This player realized her predicament and 
ran to her quickly and took it away. Had that play been 
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a tragedy instead of comedy, even the quick wit of the 
two players might not have saved the situation. To the 
man collecting the properties for the play twenty-five 
pounds was not a heavy weight, but it was to the girl. 
Quality of properties——Pieces of property for which 
respect or reverence is desired must never be made of 
cheap or tawdry materials. A poorly made cross or Chris- 
tian flag will not command respect. These are symbols, 
and the quality of the symbols represents the estimate of 
that which they represent. Quality of material is not 
determined by its money value but by its artistic value. 
A cross with natural branches, carefully selected, and 
entwined with fresh vines, flowers, or autumn leaves, 
according to the season, is more beautiful than one made 
of two pieces of wood hastily nailed together and gilded. 


CosTUMES 


Costumes, like scenery and properties, assist in making 
the proper illusion of reality. Costuming a pageant or 
play must be done as a whole under one supervisor. If 
costuming is left to each individual player, discord will 
be the result. A player in a minor position, because of 
better financial circumstances, may get a costume superior 
to a costume worn by a player in a leading réle and so 
attract attention from the person on whom it should be 
centered. While the costume must be accurate in design 
and color according to the period, locality, and mood of 
_ the play, it need be neither painstakingly made nor of the 

actual material so long as it seems to the audience well 
made and of the right material. For silk and other 
expensive fabrics there are inexpensive substitutes which 
create the same effect. 

Suitability—In planning costumes, however, the pro- 
ducer must take into consideration the personal physique 
and coloring of a player in a prominent position or heavy 
action. ‘There are times when every person consciously 
feels well or poorly dressed. No player can do good work 
in a costume that makes him feel foolish or ill dressed. 
Clothes do not actually make the man but they assist in 
that illusion. In the costuming of players line and color 
are the fundamentals. The long straight line and neutral 
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colors give height and slenderness and should be chosen 
for the short, rather heavy person. Brilliant colors, except 
when grayed or neutralized, can never be used by such 
a player. Horizontal lines shorten, particularly if several 
are used, breaking the costume into various lengths. Two 
colors used in horizontal justaposition also shorten and 
broaden. But even while giving special attention to 
individual costumes one must keep in mind the place 
of these in the entire grouping. 


Mvsic 


Music is also part of the frame, or setting, of the play; 
for it is a creator of pictures as well as an emotional 
stimulant. It is used to such an extent in dramatization 
to-day that adequate study and thought must be given 
to it. 

Suitability—The right music in the right place will 
assist in putting the audience as well as the player into 
the right mood. The great value of music for this purpose 
is apparent when we realize that it is used as a healing 
stimulant for certain ailments. If it has such potency, 
what care must be exercised in its choice! It must be 
chosen for its power to instill within players and audience 
the feeling of the words and action—joy, sorrow, exulta- 
tion, despondency, etc. The time, or tempo, of the music 
must also correspond to the time of the play. For the 
play is not a dramatization of the music; the music is part 
of the setting or frame of the play. It must also, as truly 
as the costumes and properties, be appropriate to the 
period and locality of the play. The incongruity of an 
American jazz tune played for a Japanese scene taking 
place two hundred years ago is at once apparent. But 
although the incongruity is as great in having the child 
Samuel sing “Jesus Loves Me: This I know” in the 
Temple scene, it might pass unnoticed unless some thought 
were especially given to the choice of the right music. 

Instrumentation—The correct musical instruments, 
either because they are out of existence or are unobtainable, 
cannot always be used; but certainly no musical instru- 
ment should ever be used as part of a scene when it is 
noticeably out of place. For the reed pipes of biblical 


Ge veranda of a Southern home in a Colonial play; (6) 
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times an offstage flute can be substituted. Whatever instru- 
ment is substituted must be so similar in musical tone 
that the substitution is not marked. 


Tuer Dignity or DETAILS 


To be easily satisfied or satisfied with anything at all 
may seem a virtue; but this is never true in dramatics. 
Settings and costumes carefully planned and executed, no 
matter how simple, add to the confidence of the players. 
People offstage are to some extent affected by atmosphere 
and clothes. So, likewise, the manner in which a play is 
“dressed up” affects the players and consequently their 
action in interpreting the play. To select or create scenery, 
costumes, and properties is an art in itself and requires 
a technique and skill equal to that of playing and directing. 
The scenic artist and technical director must be as familiar 
with the playing text as the director and players and 
should be in frequent consultation with the director. 
Attendance at a few rehearsals will be of immeasurable 
assistance. Making sets and costumes is something more 
than driving a few nails and sewing a few hasty stitches: 
it is framing the acted picture, and the purpose of a frame 
is to enhance the beauty and value of the picture. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. In some dramatic productions to-day several plat- 
form levels are used. Is this staging better for a pageant 
or a play? Why? . 

2. In what kind of a production can the church aisles 
be used for exits or entrances? Give a definite example 
of the use of side aisles or central aisle. 

3. Should a cheap, green muslin curtain be used in a 
beautiful church auditorium ? in any auditorium? Suppose 
a curtain refuses to work ; what effect will the accident have 


on an audience. ; 
4, Suggest a way of making pillars (a) for a scene on 


for a Greek temple in a story of early church history. | 
_ §. Describe the locality, period, and mood of the wise 


“and foolish virgins, then make a list of the necessary 


properties, How would you procure them? 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PART PLAYED BY COLOR 


THE place of color in dramatization is of enormous 
importance for two reasons. Its effect as an emotional 
stimulus is at least as great as that of music—indeed, some 
persons are even more unpleasantly disturbed by jarring 
colors than by discordant sounds. And while in some 
dramatic productions music may be wholly omitted, there 
can be no assembling of players, costumes, scenery, and 
properties without color. Since we deal both with principles 
and materials, the problems involved are both artistic and 
practical. 

Coton CLASSIFICATION 


Primary colors—The three primary colors in pigment 
or dye are red, yellow, and blue. The three primary 
colors in light are red, yellow, and green. Thomas Wil- 
fred, inventor of the color organ, is able to demonstrate 
this very clearly. By flooding his screen with a brilliant 
red light, a green, and a yellow, he obtains a pure white 
light. When he steps in front of the light lenses, three 
shadows are thrown on the screen—a red, a yellow, and 
a green—thus dividing white light into its three com- 
ponents, Black is the absence of color. Light color is 
pure, so the three light primaries are scientifically truer 
than the pigment colors. In pigment or dye pure color 
is really unattainable. Mixing the three primary pig- 
ments—red, yellow, and blue—will produce brown or 
a gray-brown color, and not white. With the exception of 
white, however, all colors are obtainable through the three 
primaries in correct combinations. 

Secondary colors.—Yellow, red, and blue are the primary 
pigment colors; orange, violet, and green are the secondary 
colors. The secondary colors are made through a combina- 
tion of their immediate primary colors; for example, 
orange is a combination of red and yellow. Ifa red-orange 
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is desired, more red is used in the mixture than yellow, 
and for a yellow-orange more yellow. Violet is a mixture 
of red and blue; and green is a mixture of blue and yellow. 
As illustrated with orange, the shade of the secondary 
color is determined by the proportion in which the pri- 
maries are used. The color combinations are more easily 
understood through using a color scale. The circle scale 
is perhaps the clearest. 
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Coton Harmony 
Some idea of the principles of harmony in color is 


helpful to the amateur who is beginning to experiment. 
The simplest color harmonies are those obtained through 
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the use of related and contrasting colors. Contrasting 
colors are those opposite each other in the color scale— 
yellow and violet, red and green, blue and orange. Analyz- 
ing this law, we see that each primary color has for its 
contrasting color, or complement, the secondary color com- 
posed of the other two primary colors; and, vice versa, each 
secondary color has for its complement the primary color 
not included in its making. Related colors are those 
appearing next to each other in the color circle. Red, 
orange, and violet are related colors; as are blue, green, and 
violet; and yellow, green, and orange. Analyzing this 
law, we see that the related colors of a primary are the 
two secondary colors of which it is a part; and the related 
colors of a secondary color are the two primaries which are 
blended into its making. A color scheme of related colors 
is called analogous harmony, and a color scheme of con- 
trasting colors is called complementary harmony. 

Color values relative——In any harmony used each color 
value is relative; that is, it loses or strengthens in value 
according to the colors with which it is associated. Regard- 
less of tone, colors in contrasting or complementary har- 
mony appear more brilliant than those used in related or 
analogous harmony. Red against a bright green back- 
ground will seem more brilliant than the same red used 
against a light orange background or a red-violet. A 
light gray against a white background will be light gray 
but against a black background it will appear white. 

Graying colors—Where startling effects are desired, 
contrasting harmony in pure color may be used; but for 
the usual dramatization if the contrasting color scheme 
is used, the colors should be toned down or grayed. This 
not only softens the colors into a more pleasing effect but 
is easier on the eyes of the spectators. Brilliant colors 
used in contrast tire the eyes, particularly if they are 
enhanced with bright lighting. Such a vivid color scheme, 
if used at all, should be limited to dramatizations of short 
playing time. A color is grayed by mixing with it a 
touch of its complement or the color opposite it in the 
circle scale: yellow is grayed by mixing with it a touch 
of violet; orange by mixing with it a touch of blue, etc. 

Testing color schemes.—All color schemes attempted in 
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dramatization should be carefully tested before being 
worked out in detai]. Color plates of costumes and stage 
sets should be worked out in sufficient detail to give an 
accurate idea of the completed whole. The colors of the 
costumes and the background may enhance or neutralize 
the effect of the action. In a production of Macbeth 
in New York City a few years ago a color scheme of black 
and brilliant orange-red was used. On the black-curtain 
cyclorama were thrown amber lights, thereby sending the 
background further back than it was in reality and bring- 
ing the red cubist flats farther forward. The eyes of the 
audience were almost hypnotically drawn to the red flats, 
and it was only with difficulty that attention could be 
focused on the players. Play, players, and audience suf- 
fered. The play, because of its time-honored author, was 
pronounced very “classical” by those lacking the courage 
to say what they really thought; the players were con- 
sidered unequal to playing Shakespeare; and the audience 
—well, the greater part of it slept most of the time! The 
color scheme outweighed the play itself even with the com- 
bined ability of skilled players. 


Cotor A STIMULANT 


Color is an emotional stimulant; it can be soothing or 
irritating. We like or dislike certain colors. Through 
a questionnaire sent out to several universities and other 
institutions of learning in this country it was discovered 
that magenta is the most universally disliked color. That 
color has the power to stir up the feeling of dislike, even 
hatred, in many people. Therefore, it would be stupid 
to use that color in costuming a character for whom 
sympathy is desired. 

Instinctive color associations.—Pale, soft colors seem to 
express daintiness and fragility; deep, pure colors seem 
to express strength. Dark and grayed colors are somber; 
light, brilliant colors are happy and gay. As an illustration 
take our present mourning costume: although the costume 
is disappearing, there are still many people who dress in 
black when a relative dies. Why is black used in mourn- 
ing? There is no intelligent reason for it, but there is an 
emotional appeal in black harmonious with our feeling 
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regarding death. In a supposedly happy party scene in an 
amateur play, all players were requested to wear evening 
dress. As black was the fashionable color among girls 
that year, the four girls in the play appeared at the dress 
rehearsal in black evening dresses, and all the boys appeared 
in black dress suits. The audience at the opening scene 
certainly did not receive the impression that they were 
about to witness a gay and happy party. The effect was 
decidedly funereal. 

Considering the audience first.—Colors have an emo- 
tional effect upon players as well as upon audience, but in 
the choice of colors the audience and the requirements of 
the play are of first consideration. Amateur players, before 
they appreciate the fact that the play is the thing, may 
have a very selfish point of view, particularly with regard 
to dress or costume. In the foregoing illustration, for 
instance, when the director suggested that other colors 
be used for the dresses, each girl insisted that black was 
the only color she could becomingly wear. 

Colors as symbols.—The significance given to color 
through custom and its usage in painting and in religious 
festivals should be carefully studied. Purple isa royal color 
because it was used so frequently by kings in the past. 
White symbolizes purity. Red, the color of blood, is the 
most vital of colors and the strongest. It is also interesting 
and worthy of study to analyze the meaning popularly 
attached to certain colors. We have such phrases as “black 
looks,” “true blue,” “blue blood” (denoting aristocracy), 
and “red-blooded” (denoting vigor and courage). We 
describe a man as being “yellow” when we believe him 
cowardly; we say he is “white” when we believe him 
sincerely good. 


Cotor MANIPULATION 


All color schemes must include scenery, costumes, and 
lights. No one of these can be considered separately, for 
one will react upon the other. 

The effect of light upon dye or pigment.—To illustrate: 
In a Christmas pageant several children were to represent 
Christmas candies. There were peppermint sticks and 
gumdrops. The peppermint sticks were attractively cos- 
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tumed in white paper cylinders with circular red stripes, 
and the gumdrops were dressed in green. This color 
combination had’ been carefully chosen, because red and 
green were contrasting colors and were also the Christmas 
colors. The man at the spotlight also had.a color scheme 
in mind, which likewise was red and green. His plan was 
to play each scene in contrasting colors. As there had 
been no light rehearsal, this scene fell to the red turn. Alas 
for the candies! Their colors were absolutely lost. The 
red stripes and the white of the peppermint sticks dis- 
appeared, leaving plain red cylinders, and the gumdrops 
were an odd brown. 

Safety in neutral tones.—Color projected through light 
will strangely affect any color in dye or pigment; there- 
fore, until the amateur becomes very proficient in the 
use of these color mediums or has plenty of time for 
experimentation, neutral colorings should be used. In light 
these are soft amber and blue-white; in backgrounds, gray 
and creamy tan. Gray and brown are, as mentioned 
before, the combination of the three primaries in dye or 
pigment; therefore, any of these colors with any of their 
combinations will harmonize with the gray or brown. If 
those who are beginning to dramatize will be content to 
start with simple scenic designs of neutral colorings that 
will harmonize with all colors of costumes and properties, 
and neutral lighting effects that will not disturb the color 
scheme of the costumes, the best results in artistic merit 
will be obtained. 


EXPERIMENT 


The amateur, however, should and must experiment 
with his color mediums. While in most amateur drama- 
tizations there is the desire to raise money for some purpose 
or other, nevertheless, there is not behind these produc- 
tions the urge of the professional box office. There is 
freedom to experiment, and while experimenting one may 
discover beautiful effects. A skilled and well-known 
scenic director, while addressing a large audience in New 
York City, was asked by one of the audience how he had 
obtained an unusually artistic grouping of shadows in a 
play he had recently staged. He smiled rather bashfully 
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and asked: “Must I tell? Well, to be perfectly honest, 
T had never intended those shadows. I was quite surprised 
—agreeably so, however—when I saw them, and wondered 
how they had come there. I investigated and discovered 
that the blue gelatine over one of my spotlights had cracked 
in several places, and the grouping of shadows was the 
result.” 
In the use of color think, study, experiment. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What are the colors you like or dislike? Can you 
tell why? 

2. What colors do you prefer to use in your dress? 
Why? 

3. Should a child be forced to wear a costume the color 
of which he dislikes? How about his own dress? 

4, Give a color scheme for the setting of a tragedy. 

5. Suggest two groups of characters that might be 
costumed in contrasting harmony. 

6. Which is the more desirable way to experiment— 
with colored backgrounds and neutral lights or with 
neutral backgrounds and neutral lights? Which is the 
more practical in your own situation ? 

?. How can shadows be prevented in lighting? 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE DIRECTOR 


In finished dramatization the director holds an impor- 
tant position. He has an ideal for the production as a 
whole. As he reads the script of the play or pageant he 
sees it produced in the most perfect of settings by players 
at one with the characters of the dramatization. With 
this ideal visioned before him he begins to shape the 
production out of raw material into reality. If in the 
great contrast between his mental vision and the actual 
development of the play the ideal is not to get lost, the 
director must be able to control people and circumstances 
rather than being controlled by them. 


Tue Drrector’s AUTHORITY 


Instinctively, or through training, there is in almost 
every person a certain respect for authority. True 
authority is based on knowledge and character. If the 
director is to win respect from his players sufficient to 
control them, his authority must be genuine, and not 
assumed, 

Understanding the play—The director must be 
thoroughly conversant with the play from beginning to 
end and must be the master of each situation. One who 
constantly changes his mind regarding the playing of 
scenes or who works out one scene and then finds it must 
be changed to fit the playing of the next cannot hope long’ 
to retain the confidence of his players. Loss of confidence 
causes loss of respect for the director as a director and 
affects the unity of the production. : 

Adaptability—This does not mean, however, that if, 
despite careful plans, a scene very obviously needs 
rearrangement, it should not be done. To prevent just 
such a necessity the director, after the first reading of the 
text, must run through an action, or pantomime, rehearsal 
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of the entire play. The action should not of course be 
then developed in detail, but such a rehearsal will make 
clear to the director what changes, if any, are necessary in 
the playing continuity. These changes, or new ideas, 
should be noted on the director’s copy of the script for 
future reference. Also, by having the acting continuity 
positively fixed the director can rehearse any one scene 
without using time to run through the scenes leading up 
to the one which requires rehearsing. Diagrams of players’ 
positions at opening of scenes and at the close of scenes 
sketched on a play copy may assist the director in keeping 
the action in mind. 

Adopting an interpretation of the text—That there 
may be no variance in playing, the director must carefully 
explain to the players his interpretation of the play, pic- 
turing in detail the ultimate aim. Many of the individual 
players may have different interpretations of the play as 
a whole and radical ideas regarding the playing of certain 
characters. These should be freely discussed, and all the 
ideas possible should be synthesized and incorporated ; but 
eventually one interpretation must be accepted. Every 
player must then work with that interpretation in mind. 
A group of players, for example, will individually have 
different interpretations of the personality of Hamlet; 
but that an audience may receive an intelligible under- 
standing of the part, all players, regardless of personal 
opinion, will have to agree on one interpretation. While 
each player should be encouraged to develop his own part 
as completely as possible in accordance with the tone of 
the play, all of them must work together as a unit, and 
it is the director’s responsibility to accomplish this 
unification. 

Understanding the players.—Directing a play or pageant 
requires an infinite amount of patience and diplomacy 
and, most essentially, an understanding of the persons 
participating. Nowhere will persons give such unrestrained 
expression to their peculiar foibles as in dramatics. An 
individual’s studied personality is likely to disappear in 
the process of arduous rehearsing, and unless the director 
is well aware that this is likely to happen he will be much 
surprised at the new personality stepping out of the old 
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chrysalis. Sometimes such a discovery is a pleasant 
revelation and sometimes it is not. The amateur player 
in the réle of another character will do and say things 
over which he would pause rather hesitatingly as himself, 
very much as a person of punctilious habits will in a 
strange city commit an act about which he would scarcely 
talk at home. The reason is, he loses or forgets himself— 
the self he painstakingly cultivates under ordinary circum- 
stances. The player’s self-control may not be equal to the 
task of directing this new and surprising manifestation 
of himself; but the director must understand and be equal 
to the situation. 


Tue Director as STIMULUS 


To get the best acting from his players is the director’s 
biggest responsibility. This is not an easy task. But 
despite discouragement and slow progress he must get out 
of each one the best there is in him, not only for the sake 
of the play, but for the sake of the player himself. Anyone 
entering a play wants to play well. 

Correcting faults——In the first rehearsals the director 
must watch for the individual player’s shortcomings, such 
as defects in speech or ungraceful mannerisms, jot them 
down on paper, and then, in personal conference, kindly 
and tactfully call the player’s attention to those faults 
which should be corrected. In amateur dramatics one 
might say that a director is much like a doctor. If the 
director will remember that, bearing in mind that a 
doctor treats his patients’ ailments confidentially, he will 
keep a healthy comradeship among his players. If there 
are not too many parts in a dramatization, the wise 
director will have a personal talk with each player or at 
least with each group of players. Such a talk will not 
only give the director an opportunity to say to the player 
what he feels necessary but will also give him an idea of 
the player’s attitude toward his part and toward the 
dramatization as a whole. 

Justice.—“Fairness” should be a very large word in 
every director’s vocabulary. Hach player should be treated 
with equal respect. During rehearsals the members of the 
group are not individual friends or acquaintances, but 
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players, and players of equal standing regardless of part. 
For the welfare of the play small parts cannot be handled 
carelessly. Those filling minor positions are as necessary 
as those having the leads or they would not be in the drama- 
tization. The director can make these players feel that 
their work is as significant as that of the leading characters. 
Everyone likes to feel that what he is doing is necessary 
and important. If a player feels that his part does not 
amount to very much he will play it that way, for acting 
cannot go beyond feeling. 

Inspiration versus humiliation—After getting each 
player to realize how important is his part, not merely by 
saying so but by treating it as such, the director must 
inspire each one with a feeling of confidence in himself. 
Perhaps that should be qualified by saying a just con- 
fidence. Those players who overrate their playing abilities 
have to be “toned down,” and those who underrate their 
abilities have to be “toned up.” This can be done by 
no set rules; for drama is art, not mechanics. The director 
can do it only by understanding and sympathizing with 
human nature. This is a big requirement to make of a 
director but a very necessary one. Calling a player a 
fool and literally yelling at him before his fellow players 
may produce a mechanical result but will certainly do 
nothing toward enhancing any kindly feeling among the 
players. Many a director feels that he must be domineer- 
ing in his réle, and that players can be frightened or 
humiliated into good dramatization. They may occa- 
sionally, of course, but any dramatic work done in connec- 
tion with a religious institution of any kind is aiming 
for something bigger than that. There certainly are times 
when every director is justified in exhibiting a bit—and 
perhaps a goodly bit—of righteous indignation, but such 
indignation should be vented upon the group as a whole or 
upon individual players in private conference. Making 
a player angry or mortifying him before other players can 
never accomplish what a sensible personal talk can do. 
Above everything else the director must not be autocratic 
or discourteous. 

Tact and consideration.—“Diplomacy” is another word 
of which the director must know not only the meaning but 
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the practice. We would like to assume that groups gathered 
together in the nam¢ of religion understand the meaning 
of. brotherliness, that interest in others comes before 
interest in self; but love of self is still one of our dom- 
inant characteristics. Have you never said, “Now if I 
were so-and-so, I’d do it such-and-such a way,” feeling 
when you said it that thus the problem would be solved 
perfectly? Individual selfishness is the greatest obstacle 
the director has to overcome; but once he can overcome 
that and get his players working as a unit, with their para- 
mount interest in the play instead of in self, all other 
obstacles will appear as nothing and vanish as if by 
magic. The way to overcome this self-centeredness lies 
through honestly recognizing its hold on one’s own life and 
utilizing this sympathetic insight to put oneself into the 
player’s place in making requirements. 

Patience and humor.—And patience—patience that can- 
not be measured even by endurance—must be the director’s ; 
also a sense of humor. Without these any director will 
be a physical wreck long before the dramatization is com- 
pleted. Temperament is infectious. A mob in a panic 
can often be brought to its senses by one strong calm 
personality. Particularly on the occasion of the final 
performance must the director be level-headed. A flus- 
tered, nervous director, through a combination of circum- 
stances due to sheer luck, may steer one dramatization 
through without mishaps; but only that director who 
dismisses from his consciousness the idea of “nerves” can 
handle dramatization after dramatization smoothly and 
with finish. 


CouNTING THE CosT 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the director must 
also feel a certain joy in the work; for to shape a 
dramatization into a finished presentation is work—work 
requiring time and energy—and without joy these are 
given sparingly or grudgingly. If a director haggles and 
grumbles about time, so will his players. Attempt only 
those plays and pageants which can be well rendered within 
the limits of the time and energy that can be given to them. 
But before deciding how little time we can give to a drama- 
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tization we should carefully analyze what we actually do, 
not what we fancy we do, with the time we feel we cannot 
give. If our analysis is honest (how difficult it is to be 
honest with ourselves!), we shall find that repeating the 
“Oh, I haven’t time” slogan is largely a careless habit. An 
Englishman visiting an American friend in New York 
City was much puzzled by the frequent changes the Ameri- 
can made on his homeward way in the subway. First they 
took a local train, then changed to an express, and then 
to a local. Once out in the air again, the Englishman 
asked his friend why he made all these changes instead 
of remaining on the local. The American answered rather 
proudly, “Why, I save three minutes by changing.” After 
walking a few minutes the Englishman asked: “Oh, I 
say! What are you going to do with those three minutes ?” 
What really significant thing are you going to do in the 
hour or two extra which you feel you cannot spare for 
rehearsals? Are you honestly going to use worthily those 
“three minutes” which you save? 


Tue Director In SPONTANEOUS PLAY 


The director of finished dramatization becomes the 
teacher and leader in spontaneous play. Here the aim is 
not the development of the play but of the player. While 
it is well to keep the rules for good direction in mind, it 
is the qualities that underlie them which must be allowed 
their appropriate expression. Sympathetic understanding, 
courtesy, respect, fairness, patience, humor, and tact are 
all indispensable in developing little children through their 
spontaneous play. 

Adaptation to the needs of the children—The play 
leader of children will change her dramatic material to 
suit their needs. Characters are added to the original 
story or taken out as occasion may demand. One part of 
the story may be played many times and made into a 
very finished dramatization. Another part may not be 
developed at all in action but merely told in story form 
by the teacher. In other words, the teacher is not con- 
cerned with the play but with the children. Parts are 
assigned, not because children do them well, but often 
because they cannot do them. We are not drilling those 
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who know how but teaching those who do not. These 
ideas are treated more fully in Chapter IX. 


Quzstibns anp AssIGNMENTS 


1. When should a director arrive at rehearsals? 

2. What will be the attitude of the players toward a 
director who enforces order at rehearsals compared with 
one who does not? 

3. Should the director call for a rehearsal on the 
evening before performance ? 

4. In spontaneous play should the leader watch for 
careless mannerisms and faulty expressions of the children 
and seek to correct them as the director does with his 
players? Why? 

5. What use can a teacher of dramatization make of 
individual talks with his pupils in developing the pupil 
(a) asa player? (6) as a person? 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE AUDIENCE 


In spontaneous play with children we choose our 
material entirely for its effect upon the children partici- 
pating; but in finished dramatic play, given by young 
people or adults, the play’s effect upon the audience must 
also be taken into consideration. This chapter, then, very 
frankly concerns only finished dramatic production. 


THE AUDIENCE A PART OF THE PERFORMANCE 


While it is reasonable to assume that all dramatizations 
given by a church organization should be given from the 
educational or religious point of view, this consideration 
should not be limited merely to the religious education of 
the player. If there is to be an audience to view the play 
it too must be thought of as part of the purpose of the 
performance. The spectators are usually the ones who 
pay, not only in money, but in patient endurance while 
their friends give a histrionic exhibition. 

The amateur’s audience—In amateur dramatics the 
audience is usually composed of friends and relatives of 
the actual participants in the dramatization, together with 
members of the church or church organization presenting: 
it. Occasionally it happens that outsiders unknown to the 
players and to the church attend because of their interest 
in the particular play or pageant being presented. The 
amateur player, therefore, works under the advantage that 
in the eyes of his friends his playing will usually seem 
better than it is. But for the play itself this is a dis- 
advantage. Members of the audience will observe the 
individual performance of their own particular friend or 
friends in comparison with the other players, and in their 
exuberant enthusiasm over his work the play itself may 
make a trivial impression. 

The purpose of inviting an audience.—Of course, if the 
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object in presenting a play or pageant by a church organi- 
zation is to make money, as is so often the case, then the 
more “rooters” each individual player has in the audience, 
the larger the cash-béx receipts. To make money is the 
object of the professional stage, because in America the 
drama is still considered merely as a pastime and has no 
endowment. While in our modern program of living 
money is a necessary means for the promotion of religious 
truth, drama can be used by the church with a better 
objective than merely to obtain more money. The direct 
object can and ought to be the presentation, in a most im- 
pressive way, of a truth. A play can be used to influence 
a large group of individuals into combined thinking upon 
some paramount issue of the present day. It can stir the 
emotions and feelings into an active solution of a definite 
problem. Drama can be used by the church as a stimulus 
toward increasing world brotherhood by presenting the 
similarity between the races and the great need of one 
people for the others. With such an opportunity the 
educational program of the church should not permit a 
teaching medium as powerful as dramatization to be used 
merely for the presentation of players in some trivial 
mediocrity. Hence, the influence of a dramatization upon 
those viewing it should be considered just as carefully as 
its influence upon the players. 

Once or never.—Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that while the players live with the play throughout the 
periods of rehearsal and have the advantage of a careful 
explanation of each scene by a director thoroughly con- 
versant therewith, those in the audience see it only once. 
From that one presentation they get their impression of 
the play. If it is to succeed in accomplishing the purpose 
intended it must do so by the cumulative effect of the 
continuity of the unfolding story and the unified impres- 
sion made by every part of the presentation. 


TE MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL CAPACITY OF THE AUDIENCE 


The director who has a vision of the tremendous 
educational task before the church will choose his drama- 
tization on a level with the mental and emotional capacity 
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of his audience and then, gradually but surely, through 
better and better plays, raise that level higher and higher. 

Helps to the imagination—Children can visualize 
through a mere suggestion the material requisites of a 
play. A class of children was dramatizing a scene in a 
modern doctor’s office. In one of the details of the scene 
a mother brought her sick little girl to the doctor. The 
nurse placed the child comfortably in a chair. Then, in 
pantomime, without the use of words or properties, the 
doctor went through this action: He counted the girl’s 
pulse, having first picked up an imaginary watch from the 
table. After he had counted off the pulse he placed the 
watch back on the table, picked up a thermometer, and 
put it in the girl’s mouth. After scribbling a few notes 
he took out the thermometer, shook it, looked at it, and 
wrote out a prescription, which he gave to the mother. 
One afternoon the class was permitted to invite to the 
playing several of the neighborhood children. The doctor 
worked very carefully that afternoon, and the attention 
of the children was intense. He went through all the 
action with precision up to the point where he placed the 
thermometer into the girl’s mouth. After pretending to 
put it in he hastily wrote out the prescription and gave it 
to the mother, who started to leave with the child. But 
one of the boys in the audience was not satisfied. He 
called out: “Hey, doctor! You left the t?ermometer in 
her mouth!” And no properties had been used. 

It is natural, of course, for us to mature, or grow up; 
but it is a matter of regret that in that process many of 
us lose the power of distinctly visualizing the unseen. 
Because of this unfortunate limitation of the adult 
imagination properties and costumes of some kind must 
be used in dramatizations presented before adults. There- 
fore, even at the cost of considerable difficulty, for the 
sake of the play and perhaps the feelings of the players 
all costumes and properties should be used in rehearsal 
until they can be handled naturally. However, only those 
costumes, scenery, and properties which are absolutely 
necessary to make the play clear to the audience should be 
used. 

The background for appreciation.—Let us assume that 
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the production of a play is given with perfect smoothness, 
and that all the costymes, scenery, properties, etc., are in 
harmony with the play itself. What will be the effect 
of such a play upon an audience? We have first, to consider 
whether the dramatization has been chosen with the 
intellectual background and the previous experience of the 
audience in mind. To play the Medea of Euripides before 
a group of people whose idea of literature is the fiction 
of popular magazines, whose conception of drama is the 
corner moving-picture house, and whose experience of 
life has been limited to their own town circle will leave 
that group of people in a complete state of bewilderment. 
Some may frankly ask, “Well, what is it all about?” 
Others, upon hearing that the play is a classic, will say, 
“Wonderful!” but upon the presentation of another 
classical attempt they will have a severe attack of some- 
thing or other which forces them “regretfully” to remain 
at home. 


DIsTRACTIONS AFFECTING THE AUDIENCE 


What does an audience talk about when the play is 
over? A church audience should not leave a dramatic 
performance talking about the costumes or properties. 
Surely the church has a bigger task than the mere display 
of costumes or the exhibition of unique properties. The 
success or failure of a dramatization can be ascertained 
rather accurately from the comments of the spectators. 
Their individual reactions to certain outstanding features 
of the dramatization may be varied, but they almost 
without exception react to the same stimuli. 

Costumes.—F or example, a striking costume will receive 
adverse criticism from some and enthusiastic praise from 
others, but all will have noticed the costume. In the 
newspaper criticism of a large church pageant there were 
several paragraphs devoted to the description of one par- 
ticular costume worn by a leading player, and absolutely 
no comment was made about the theme illustrated by the 
pageant. The costumes, and that one in particular, had 
made a bigger impression than the truth of the pageant. 

Properties—A single piece of property, because of its 
unusualness, in a church may outbalance the whole play. 
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While a donkey may not customarily be considered a stage 
“prop,” a man in telling about a pageant at his church 
said, “They had a real donkey in it.” On being questioned 
what the pageant was about he frankly confessed he did 
not know but insisted that it was “great” because they did 
have a real donkey in it. It was of course a spectacular 
stunt to bring a real donkey into a church dramatization ; 
but when that donkey is the final impression of a religious 
pageant, surely those who have regard for religious values 
will agree there is something wrong. 

Waits.—Long delays, the tardiness of a player in meet- 
ing a cue, particularly if that cue is an entrance, cause 
anxious moments to the players already on the playing 
space and also give the spectators a feeling of anxiety. 
“What’s the matter now?” is in the mind of everyone, and 
that feeling breaks the continuity of the play’s impression. 
These seem perhaps to be trivial matters, but they are 
nevertheless incidents that can absolutely ruin an otherwise 
good production and make a waste of the time and effort 
spent by those producing the play. For the benefit of the 
audience such occurrences must be watched for and 
prevented. 

Mistakes.—A ‘piece of property or a costume used 
clumsily, because of unfamiliarity with it, will also dis- 
tract the attention of an audience from the play. As a 
people we are not naturally tragic; therefore, any mishap 
to a player will cause laughter by the spectators. A serious 
dramatization may not be able to win the right mood 
from the audience again after such an accident. A com- 
pany of players, after several months of hard work, 
presented a tragedy before a large audience. In a moment 
of serious emotional playing one of the men tripped on 
the stairs full length. He wore a toga, which was very 
long. Having never rehearsed with it, he did not realize 
how carefully it had to be handled. The effect was dis- 
astrous. For the entire remainder of the performance 
the players could not once regain from the audience a 
serious listening attitude. 

Insincerity—An audience will react to the purpose of 
a play exactly in proportion to the amount of intelligent 
sincerity put into its presentation by the players and 
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director. How can we expect an audience to be markedly 
impressed by a pageant that has been scrambled together, 
and whose players are working under protest or have the 
air that they are conferring a favor by giving their time? 
Feeling is contagious. Sincerity of playing is especially 
necessary for the amateur player who is not usually 
possessed of the skill of the professional. If a young 
woman playing the part of the Madonna is concerned 
throughout the playing with the arrangement of her 
draperies and wondering whether the spotlight is shining 
upon her as brilliantly as she feels it should, she cannot 
make those assembled before her feel the presence of the 
Madonna. 


A Potent Factor 1n Lire 


Unless the church and groups associated with the church 
can entirely divorce themselves from the idea of putting 
on a show, and each individual player from the thought of 
showing off her or his own particular vanities, drama in 
the church will be meaningless. If presented with intelli- 
gent sincerity drama can be a great force and power in 
religious education; for the dramatic instinct is in every 
individual, and a definite stimulation of that instinct 
produces action. That action, among those who have 
witnessed a dramatization may at first be limited to think- 
ing and perhaps arguing as to whether the content of it 
was right or wrong. But healthy argument, even if it is 
no more than that, is better than that smug satisfaction 
which is certain to permeate a group never presented with 
a foreign idea—that is, an idea foreign to its own life. 
Thinking and arguing about a wrong, if the stimulus is 
strong enough, sooner or later will evoke the necessity 
of definitely settling or taking steps toward settling that 
wrong. Such action will be not individual but social. The 
problems before the Christian Church of to-day cannot 
be narrowed to a question of whether the strawberry 
festival was a success or not; its problems are the world’s 
problems, and a unity of action is needed in meeting them. 
If its power is realized, and not misused, drama can stimu- 
late in the individual whatever good there is in him and, 
unifying that with what is good in others, create a power 
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that in the form of action must accomplish that which 
it purposes. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. How will you get an audience to your plays? In 
other words, how will you advertise? 

2. Would you follow the same method for Daddies and 
for a biblical pageant given in the church on Sunday 
evening? Give reasons and explain procedure in detail. 

3. Where would you seat aged people who neither hear 
nor see well? Should reservations be made for them? 

4, Where would you seat a group of noisy boys? 

5. Are ushers necessary? If you have them, who should 
they be? 

6. Does an orderly atmosphere in the audience or one 
of noise and confusion make any difference in the presen- 
tation of a dramatization? If so, what and why? 

%. Should the audience ever be made a recognized part 
of a pageant or play? If the spectators are requested to take 
part, how should this be done? Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PLAY PERIODS OF THE CHILD 


Berore dramatizing with children it is necessary to have 
some understanding of their play life, for in play they 
express themselves naturally. 

The child’s attitude toward play.—To the child play 
is the most serious and important thing there is. His 
idea of play is not the adult’s. The adult very frequently 
believes that play is to the child just what it is to the adult 
when he indulges in child’s play—that is, he thinks it is 
something trivial and merely amusing, even ridiculous. 
But the child really works harder in his play than many 
adults do in their so-called work. The teacher who uses 
the play expression of the child in her method of instruction 
is making that instruction the most serious and important 
thing in the life of the child. 

Ages and characteristics of the periods—The play 
periods may be characterized in order as follows: mother- 
play period, from birth up to about three years; imitative 
period, from two and one half or three to six or seven; 
creative period, from about seven to eleven; team-play 
period, eleven or twelve to thirteen or fourteen. After 
that children have become young people. 


Moruer-Puay PeEriop 


This period includes all children from the time they are 
born until they can play about a little by themselves. Most 
mothers play naturally with these small children. Chil- 
dren seldom come into the hands of a teacher before the 
imitative period. 

IMITATIVE PERIOD 


In this period (about three to seven years of age) the 
child imitates in play, according to his abilities of 
expression, everything he sees and hears. His expressions 
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are mostly limited to gesture and tone. He uses rote 
phrases he has heard, such as “All aboard!” but his use 
of them is often merely an imitation of sound or tone 
rather than an understanding of the meaning of the words. 

Selecting imitative material—This imitative period is 
also the period of observation. To imitate objects, animate 
or inanimate, the child must observe them. By placing 
within the child’s observation material worthy of imitation 
the teacher builds up the child’s technique so that when 
he reaches the creative period, which follows, he will have 
worthy means and material for expressing his self-creative 
activity. So in dramatization we must begin with very 
simple material—material within the child’s power of 
observation. 

First-hand observation—Only when the child’s own 
power of observation is used in this imitative play can 
there be natural expression during this period. We tell 
the story, for example, of the flowers going to sleep in the 
autumn, and the leaves falling to cover them. Children 
can dramatize this in one of two ways: either through 
observing the actual fall of the leaves or through seeing 
the teacher give her imitation of falling leaves. If the 
latter is used, the child’s power of observation has been 
wrongly directed, and the result will be a crude imitation 
of an imitation. The children will undoubtedly have a 
good time, and under that result the purpose of the 
dramatization probably will be submerged. But if they 
can be given the opportunity to see real leaves float down 
on the breeze, at the suggestion of appropriate music they 
themselves will imitate the leaves sailing through the air. 
They will then be leaves helping the heavenly Father by 
doing what he wants them to do, and the transition from 
this to little children obeying or helping the heavenly ~ 
Father is a natural step. 

Playing all characters—The material must be simple 
enough so that the child can comprehend the entire action 
and reproduce it in its entirety. Children in the early 
part of the play period cannot play assigned character 
parts with an orderly sequence of action. If the action 
of the story is to be complete in the child’s mind, he indi- 
vidually must play all of the parts necessary for the com- 
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pletion of the action. The number of parts or characters 
and their actions must therefore be limited, and the drama- 
tization should be such that all the children can play the 
same parts—all can be leaves, flowers, strong men, etc. 
Just a little later in this same period the child can play 
group parts with other children, but even then, if the 
action is not running as he feels it should, he will change 
his character or part as he feels necessary. 

Only one scene.—At this time the children can dramatize 
one scene of a story completely. As it is impossible for 
them to dramatize spontaneously a series of consecutive 
scenes, the teacher in her telling of the story should try 
to place the action in one scene if possible. Suppose the 
story of the heavenly Father’s care for Elijah in the 
wilderness is told. To play the scene an. Elijah, ravens, 
and brook are needed. Elijah is a stationary character. 
Hither a girl or a boy can play this part, as little children 
make no distinction in sex. Elijah sits down on a chair 
and takes a center position, so that the ravens and brook 
can easily play about him. The remainder of the class 
is divided equally into ravens and brook. The pupils 
playing the brook form a line, allowing an arm’s length 
between each child, so that they will have plently of room 
in which to work. At a suggestion from the piano the 
brook begins its course through the desert to the accom- 
paniment of joyous music, circling nearer and nearer to 
Elijah. When it runs by him happily, he drinks from the 
outstretched hands. When the brook has completed its 
play, the ravens fly about and bring their food to Elijah. 
In this way the entire scene will have been dramatized 
through simple action, and to impress the truth of the 
story it is not necessary to carry the dramatization further. 
This scene contains two actions for each player. The 
brook runs and gives, the birds fly and give, Elijah drinks 
and eats. As each action is separate, they are easily 
comprehended by the children. Also, if any child felt it 
necessary to play all of the parts himself, the dramatization 
from the teacher’s point of view will not have been dis- 
turbed, and the playing of the other children will not have 
been interrupted. 

Avoiding crude dramatization—Very often in the 
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teaching program a story occurs which for complete drama- 
tization would require crude playing from the children 
and thus seriously affect the teaching value of the story. 
By complete dramatization is meant playing all of the 
actions by all of the children or by the children in group 
parts. With such a story it is best to dramatize only one 
action in the story. Or the distinguishing characteristic 
of one of the interesting characters of the story may be 
played in group action. For example, the story of the 
good Samaritan is difficult for complete play by the small 
children. We have told the children how the good Samari- 
tan helped the wounded man on his donkey. He lifted 
him from the road. He was a strong man to be able to 
do that. So we become strong men and, with chests 
expanded, fists clenched, we walk about the room taking 
deep breaths while the windows are open. We must be 
strong so that we too can help others. 

Method for children in the imitative period.—For the 
small child in the imitative play period, then, that drama- 
tization is most helpful and most enjoyable which limits 
itself to a single action or a series of simple actions pre- 
sented through repetition, as too many actions confuse the 
child mind. Such dramatization should be based on his 
own observation and presented imitatively by him through 
gesture and tone, the forms of expression natural to him, 
without forcing the use of words. 

Danger in wrong methods.—Forcing the child in this 
period to recite for adult amusement words meaningless 
to him is likely to cause serious harm. A high-school boy 
preferred to flunk English year after year rather then give 
the necessary platform recitations. The last time he had 
appeared on a platform he was seven years old. He 
memorized easily and therefore had been given a rather 
long recitation. When giving it he forgot a line but tried 
desperately to remember. As he did not understand the 
lines, it was merely a matter of rhythm, so he stumbled 
and confused the lines, causing much merriment among 
the audience. He talked on to the end despite the laughter, 
then left the church room. He was broken-hearted. He 
could not understand why the people laughed and thought 
it was of course because he had forgotten the lines. No 
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amount of explanation would convince him that this was 
not so, and never again could he be persuaded to appear 
ona platform. , 


Tue CREATIVE-PLay PERIOD 


In the creative-play period (from about seven to 
eleven years), the child sees and feels himself the central 
point of the universe. Words now are a natural medium 
and must be used. In this period thoughts run wild. A 
child at this time can think of more different things to do 
and more different ways of doing each thing than in all 
other periods of his life combined. 

Requisites of dramatization—For this play period, 
then, dramatizations must be full of action, and action 
that demands for its completion the overcoming courage 
of the pupil. Anything that can be done easily is 
“babyish,” and for a boy or girl at this stage of growth 
to be babyish is to sink to the lowest level of degradation. 
The dramatization must bring into exercise all the pupils’ 
creative abilities. These can take tangible form in the 
creation of the play itself, the properties, the costumes, 
the scenery—anything necessary for the dramatization. 
Sometimes these results are crude or absurd and will 
bring upon the creator the scornful derision of his class 
associates, but such derision is part of the lesson. With 
the normal child it serves as a goad for making something 
better. “T’ll show you!” And he usually does if given 
the opportunity and the right stimulus by the teacher. 

Directing creative fancy.—In the spontaneous drama- 
tization of this period the child’s power of fantastic 
imagery and wild dreaming comes out as at no other time. 
These fantastic dreams the teacher must convert into 
reality, and the transition must be so subtle as to be 
unapparent to the child. One boy, for example, spends 
a great part of his time making what seem to be ridiculous 
mechanical devices. Suppose this desire were directed to 
an electric switchboard, which he could make and operate 
in a real play given by the other children. A girl may 
have a great desire for “dressing up,” and her greatest 
delight may be in assembling all sorts of odds and ends 
out of the attic or her mother’s wardrobe and making 
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“real ladies” out of herself and girl friends. What an 
opportunity for such a girl to make real the characters of 
a play by fitting them with correct costumes and thus 
enjoy play which is real study at the same time! And 
what an opportunity dramatization offers to those boys 
and girls who have a feeling for color, music, and words, 
and whose creative activities take form accordingly! It 
may be the only opportunity their natural creative instincts 
will ever have for expression. How many clerks, stooped 
and cramped with years of leaning over a desk adding end- 
less columns of figures, are really dead poets? For the 
person whose creative instincts are permitted some untram- 
meled expression in this particular period of his life 
perhaps the years of disappointment ahead, when his 
creative powers are forced into wrong expression, will 
not be altogether hopeless. Perhaps this expression may 
even develop power to avert the tragedy of later repression. 

Creating original plays——The boys and girls in this 
period should be permitted to create their own dramatic 
play, forming it from a story told to them or from findings 
on an assigned subject. As they are more interested in 
themselves and their own achievements than in anything 
else, a play created by them will be of greater value than 
one ready made. The words must be their own natural 
expression, although new words and better phrasing should 
be constantly suggested by the teacher throughout the 
discussions. In Bible stories, which should be reverently 
handled, the biblical language may be used; but if this 
hinders the play it should not be forced but worked up to 
gradually, 

A class was dramatizing the pantomime The Flowers 
and the Passer-by. In one scene several children, large and 
small, run down the road to greet their Friend Jesus. The 
scene of Jesus and the children was not played. One of 
the boys in the group had a vivid imagination and sug- 
gested it would be more realistic if he carried one of the 
smaller boys on his back. This worked very well. Coming 
back, the boys were to stop on the road for a brief conversa- 
tion about the wonderful things they knew Jesus had done, 
using the material of their Sunday-school lessons. They 
walked to the middle of the playing space, the large boy 
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still carrying the smaller one on his back. It was the 
business of this same larger boy to open the conversation, 
and we were rather surprised to hear him say with great 
seriousness as he permitted the smaller boy to slide to the 
floor, “Here is where thou gettest off.” 

Some effects on life.—By allowing boys and girls to 
compose their own speeches or speaking parts the teacher 
will be better able to secure good pronunciation and good 
English from them in their conversation outside of the 
play period. But this is not the greatest result. Through 
this method she insures a greater understanding of the 
subject material and impresses it upon the child as in no 
other way. This same class of young junior boys drama- 
tized a series of David stories. One of them had never 
attended Sunday school. David at once became this 
boy’s hero. When the series had been completed, he asked 
the director if all the pupils in the Junior Department 
knew these stories. She replied that perhaps many of 
them did not. “Then I shall tell the stories to them,” he 
said. She arranged to give him five or ten minutes in the 
worship period of the Junior Department session. The 
following Sunday the superintendent announced that John 
had a story to tell. He came to the platform quickly. So 
carefully did he go into detail that fifteen minutes elapsed 
before the superintendent was aware of it, and John’s story 
was far from being near the end. Before she could signal 
him to stop, John ran his fingers through his hair and 
announced to the department, “I will continue this story 
next Sunday.” And the following Sunday, John con- 
tinued. 

Giving adequate reasons necessary.—As the boys and 
girls of this period must know the why and wherefore of 
everything, the reason for desired action must be carefully 
explained. It is useless and valueless to ask boys and girls 
to look sad or happy in playing certain perts. The 
mechanical control for such gesturing is very imperfect, 
but they can portray feeling if the reason for such feeling 
is made clear to them. Again in The Flowers and the 
Passer-by the boys playing the disciples were trying to 
look like men. In addition to changing their walk they 
felt it necessary to change the expression of their faces. 


* 
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The boy playing Peter felt he should have a far away look 
and constantly interrupted the director by asking, “Have 
I a far-enough-away look?” Another boy felt that he 
should look saintly but succeeded only in looking sick, as 
a saintly expression does not seem to agree with a boy’s 
face. But this expression in word and gesture is not the 
paramount thing the teacher is striving for. It is part, but 
only an incidental part. Through dramatization she is 
providing a good means for the expression of the child’s 
natural creative activities, for converting his world of 
wild dreams and imagination into reality, and for awaken- 
ing him, through his sense of self-importance, to a vision 
of his place in the world and his relation to a general com- 
radeship and work. 


Tor Tram-Puay PEriop 


When this period dawns (at the age of eleven or twelve), 
it is no longer “mine” but “my bunch” and “ours.” The 
interest of this group is not so much in the process of 
dramatization as in the reason for it. Hence, their produc- 
tions should have the opportunity of public presentation. 

Widening interests—In addition to studying the 
material of the dramatization the group will also study 
the cause for which it is given. As this group is not 
interested in self to the same extent as the preceding group, 
the crudities of a homemade play are intolerable to them. 
The subject matter must therefore be presented by them 
in the best play form. This gives the opportunity to study 
the best expression of others. If their own powers of ex- 
pression were developed in the previous periods, their ap- 
preciation of the best expression of others will be so much 
the better. If the play chosen is of good dramatic, literary, 
and moral quality it will have high educational value. 

Good form necessary.—The dramatizations for this 
period must be chosen carefully. It is not unusual for the 
boys and girls still in this age period to be studying Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, and other great dramatists in the day 
schools. They are acquainted with good dramatic form. 
They are also awakening to the problems of reality but 
do not as yet accept too seriously the difference between 
life and their rosy ideals of it. In the day schools these 
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pupils spend long periods of time rehearsing their plays 
under the direction of a skilled teacher, and the plays have 
been selected to be worthy of this study. Rehearsals are 
definitely scheduled, and play parts assigned after thought- 
ful tryouts. Pupils therefore recognize the importance 
of dramatization and are ready to respond to worthy stan- 
dards in the church-school dramatic enterprise. These 
boys and girls are not interested in cheap dramatizations, 
and it is well that they are not. The best subject material 
presented in the finest dramatic form, and nothing less, 
must be given to the boys and girls of the team-play period. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Select a biblical story for dramatization with chil- 
dren. State the reason for its selection and the age group 
to play it. 

8. In what play period should the dramatization of 
Mother Goose occur? 

3. Is it wise to mix the different play groups in drama- 
tizing? Why or why not? 
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CHAPTER IX 
SPONTANEOUS PLAY 


Tr child expresses himself dramatically in three ways: 
through bodily and facial gesture, through tone, and 
through words. If the child has control of the ways of 
expression, and they are used with rhythm, with under- 
standing, and with feeling, his expression becomes art. The 
greater the child’s control of gesture, tone, and words, the 
more easily he expresses himself with understanding, with 
feeling, and with rhythm. 


NaTuRAL ORDER OF THESE EXPRESSIONS 


The little child expresses himself most easily through, 
facial and bodily gesture and action, then through tone, 
and lastly through words, reaching finally the stage of 
development where all three are used unless suppressed. 
The word “gesture” is used in its full meaning, including 
all natural bodily play, and not with the old-time elocution 
association—an arm lifted at a certain word or a foot 
thrust mechanically forward at one phrase and back again 
at another. 

The same order at all ages.—There is no age boundary 
to the ways of expression. We know that gesture comes 
first, closely followed by tone, then words. The adult 
expresses himself in the same order. When he hears a 
joke he enjoys, the muscles of his face form into a smile. 
This may be followed by laughter and perhaps a remark: 
“Well, that’s the funniest thing I ever heard.” In danger 
he may run or pull away or, if he is in action, stop all 
action short. Such action may almost simultaneously be 
accompanied by a gasp or a scream and then some phrase 
appropriate to the situation. The first reaction to pain 
is some muscular gesture, followed by a moan or similar 
sound, then some phrase descriptive of the trouble or an 
injunction of advice, ; 
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The principle in use with younger children —In spon- 
taneous play, therefore, we must remember the natural 
order of expression, for in this order will the children 
dramatize their material. Let us analyze this in actual 
dramatization. First we tell the story of the baby Moses: 


Snuggled down comfortably in a clump of reeds and blue 
flags sat Miriam. Close beside her, in the shadow of the tall 
marsh grasses, floated a little basket cradling a tiny baby. 
The baby was her brother. Every day Miriam watched beside 
her brother so that the cruel king of the land would not find 
him. The king had threatened to kill all the little babies. 

Every day she played with her brother and sang to him so 
softly that even the grasshoppers only a short distance away 
could not hear her song. 


“Little brother, 
You are sailing in a golden boat. 
The wind is your oarsman, 
And he rows you smoothly, 
Because he loves you. 
And the big, fat frog sits on the bank 
And looks at you. 
Ker-chunk! he says. 
Smile! 
Or I’ll eat you up.” 


Each time as she finished the song, the little brother smiled 
and occasionally laughed out loud. Always Miriam, even 
though she sang, looked about her with a frightened expres- 
sion on her face. The king might hear her song or hear the 
baby laugh. 

The next time she sang so softly that the baby could 
scarcely hear her, and he did not smile at all. Just as she 
was through she heard a noise. Rising to her knees, she 
peeped through the reeds and saw the princess and her serv- 
ants coming right to the spot where she and her brother were 
hidden. Miriam was so frightened she could not speak. 

In a moment the’ princess saw them. When she looked at 
the little baby she said: “What a cunning baby! I want him 
for my own. I wonder,” she continued, turning to Miriam 
inquiringly, “if you could find a good nurse for him?” 

“Oh, yes, princess!” answered Miriam and she ran quickly 
for her mother. 

The princess gave the baby to the mother and said, “Take 
care of him for me until he is older.” 

And the mother and Miriam brought the baby home. No 
more did they need to fear that the king would kill their 
baby, for the princess had adopted him. And the baby could 
laugh just as loudly as he pleased, and Miriam could sing 
just as loudly as she pleased when she took care of him. 
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“Little brother, 
You are sailing in a golden boat. 
The wind is your oarsman, 
And he rows you smoothly, 
Because he loves you. 
And the big, fat frog sits on the bank 
And looks at you. 
Ker-chunk! he says. 
Smile! 
Or I'll eat you up.” 


In the first playing of this story the children will naturally 
run through the action first; that is, the playing will take 
the form of pantomime. In following playings, and per- 
haps in the first, tone expressions will be used: an exclama- 
tion of fear when Miriam sees the princess, an exclamation 
of joy when the princess sees the baby, anxious tones as 
Miriam hums in her effort to put the baby to sleep. Words 
will be introduced into later playings, but the first thought 
in using them will be regarding the tone employed when 
saying them rather than the meaning of the words them- 
selves or choosing the most expressive phraseology. Chil- 
dren understand tone better than words, and, of course, 
tone influences the meaning of the words. It makes a great 
difference in the following sentence, although the words 
are the same in each use, what tone is employed in saying 
them: “John, come here,” in light, smiling tone; or 
“John, come here!” in heavy, angry tone. 

The principle applied in later periods——In using a 
finished play for dramatization in the team-play period 
the same natural order of expression should be adhered to. 
If the dramatization is to be an artistic presentation rather 
than a mechanical one, the parts must not be memorized 
before playing. After the text has been read or carefully 
summarized. by the teacher or director, it is played through 
in action first, perhaps also working in the tone of char- 
acterization. When the action is familiar, the words will 
be suggested through the action and so prevent their 
mechanical memorization. 


DraMatic FUNDAMENTALS IN THE EARLIEST 
Pray Prrtiops 


The natural order of expression must be used in the 
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development of any dramatization, and these expressions 
must all be used in each of the natural play periods. Even 
so, if gesture, tone, and words are developed without 
understanding, feeling, and rhythm, the result will be 
entirely mechanical and valueless, except perhaps in the 
development of the physical organism. Each expression, 
used singly or grouped, must be based on these three 
fundamentals of dramatic art. 

Rhythm—1. Developing bodily control—With the 
little child the development of rhythm relates mostly to 
bodily control: arms, feet, head, etc., working together 
and in balance, producing a beauty of movement. To play 
a hymn out of rhythm or “rag” it in church would without 
question be considered sacrilege; but to “rag” or stultify 
the rhythm of the human body—that, is to prevent it from 
its true artistic development—is strangely enough not yet 
considered sacrilege. In fact, training in rhythmic 
- development or beauty of action is often looked upon as 
evil, while, strange as it may seem, homeliness or crudity 
of expression is correspondingly considered a virtue. Yet 
such a belief is in strange contrast with the fact that 
all our portrayals of the Divinity in human form are 
beautiful, the most beautiful we can obtain through human 
skill. 

2. Developing feeling.—In our dramatization with little 
children all expression through gesture can be developed 
rhythmically. ‘There may be no feeling in the gesture at 
first, no understanding of it; but if there is rhythm in 
it, it will not be mechanical or purposeless, for rhythmic 
gesture produces feeling. We ban certain dances—or 
attempt to ban them—because we believe the emotional 
reaction from them is harmful. On the other hand, if 
rhythmic gesture is used with the right incentive it will 
result in good feeling. The emotion of reverence may 
be desired from a very active group of children, They may 
be permitted to march to appropriate music slowly and 
quietly about the room and then to their chairs. The chil- 
dren, marching so in rhythm, will soon attune themselves 
to the feeling of reverence. This rhythmic marching does 
not mean that every child must be in step, as we say, or 
that they must march in a straight line. Hach child 
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marches or walks as the music suggests itself to him. An 
inactive group of dull children can become thoroughly 
imbued with the feeling of joy through a happy rhythmic 
skip, gallop, or whirl. The child is naturally rhythmic. 
In the imitative period he enjoys singing games or ring 
games. The rhythm of Mother Goose appeals more than 
the words. 

Feeling.—While rhythmic gesture produces feeling, the 
child also expresses his feeling in gesture. The greater 
the feeling, the bigger the gesture. A riotous, whirling 
gallop is the child’s best natural expression of the heights 
of joy. If he wishes to intensify his portrayal he will add 
sound to the gesture, opening his mouth and letting out 
any sound that will come, using all of his lung power. In 
this imitative-play period he will not usually use words to 
express feeling. With the little child, then, material for 
dramatization must be such that feeling can be interpreted 
through gesture, and perhaps tone. If rhythmic gesture 
is employed in the dramatization, the feeling will be 
intensified. 

Understanding.—When the child first comes to the 
teacher, his understanding is limited; yet, limited as it 
is, he has in some way made a definite connection with 
the different institutions of society—social, political, 
economic, religious, educational, and esthetic. He has met 
with the family group in many of its activities. He has 
been to the store with his mother, seeing her exchange 
money for food or clothing. He has received a letter from 
the postman or has been assisted across the street by a 
policeman. Perhaps he has been to church or can say a 
prayer. He has seen other children go to school, has heard 
stories or songs from his mother, or has seen pictures on 
the walls or in books. In his dramatization, therefore, he 
will give a personal and intimate interpretation of these 
institutions and experiences. He will play fireman, police- 
man, school-teacher, ete., according to his powers of 
expression. For this reason it is impossible for little 
children to interpret abstract or symbolic ideas, such as 
the “spirit of helpfulness,” of “truthfulness,” etc., never- 
theless, unfortunately, they are often forced to play these 
parts in big pageant work, 
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EXPRESSION IN THE CREATIVE PERIOD 


In each of the succeeding play periods the child’s sense 
of rhythm, of feeling, of understanding, grows considerably 
stronger. He attains balance and poise in gesture, and 
the tones of his voice become modulated. In these periods 
the teacher attempts to tone down the abandon of gesture, 
to strengthen voice tones, and to develop word expression. 
Pronunciation and enunciation are carefully watched. 

Understanding.—The creative period gives the finest 
opportunity for developing the powers of individual 
expression. This is the vocabulary-forming period, and 
the teacher must constantly employ new words, shading 
the meaning carefully and making the meaning of the 
word clear through its use. The words will then be actually 
used with understanding in the dramatization and, once 
so used, will create a deeper impression than writing them 
a hundred or more times on a piece of paper. Such 
writing might be entirely mechanical, but using the word 
spontaneously cannot become mechanical. 

Feeling —To secure the right kind of attitude toward 
others feeling in this period must be based on under- 
standing rather than rhythm. Gesture will be employed, 
but feeling will be more carefully expressed in the tones 
of voice and in the choice of words. In the creative period 
feeling may be a bit selfish, and children at this time are 
likely to pass through a cruelty stage. A boy will love 
his own dog and defend him to his own hurt but he will 
not hesitate to throw stones at a stray cat. While boys and 
girls of this period may be individually cruel, only con- 
structive characterizations of favorable ideals appeal to 
them. They will not of their own choice dramatize vicious 
or cruel characters if these characters have been made 
sufficiently clear and if the good has been made truly 
heroic. 

In the story of King Arthur and the Holy Grail the 
knight Modred will not go in search of the Grail at 
Arthur’s command and later tries to make Galahad fail 
in taking his vows. In a class of boys dramatizing this 
story, after Modred had been played two or three times, 
each boy refused the part and asked strenuously for the 
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part of one of the good knights; yet the very boy who 
honestly refuses to play Modred may on his way to his 
chair trip up one of the other boys, so that he falls upon 
the floor, or commit some similar act of torment. This 
strange contrast in behavior is puzzling until we remember | 
that this is the period of exuberant imagery. The child’s 
dream world is of tremendous proportions and therein 
he practices virtue in a big way. His contact with reality 
is small in comparison. In the proportion in which he 
lives in each of these worlds, of imagination and reality, he 
balances his action accordingly. To swing the balance 
toward reality is the teacher’s task. 


EXPRESSION IN THE TEAM-PLAy PERIOD 


If the child has had the right training before the 
team-play period he now uses the three ways of expression 
in good balance. Both boys and girls now have a keen 
rhythmic or esthetic appreciation. That is why the 
finished play form of the best quality should be used for 
their dramatization. In such plays rhythm, feeling, and 
understanding are well balanced. Moreover, these boys 
and girls have not yet reached the self-conscious stage of 
development; hence, the team-play period is the best for 
dramatization. This is why the assumption is often made 
that “all children are natural actors.” But because all 
children in this stage of development are the best natural 
players, many fond parents believe their own particular 
offspring a dramatic genius and persist in so believing 
despite all evidence to the contrary when the child passes 
into other periods of development. . 


CuiLp-CENTERED, Not Drama-CENTERED 


When we dramatize with children, our interest is first 
in the child and his needs and secondly in the choice of 
material to fit these needs. The production of a finished 
drama is incidental. However, because of their absorbing 
interest in the method itself, many teachers make the 
dramatization the aim and exploit boys and girls for adult 
amusement. Unfortunately many parents, when seeing an 
interesting children’s performance, are confused into 
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believing that its producer is also a good teacher. Too 
many “teachers” are still using boys and girls as marion- 
ettes to demonstrate their own dramatic theories instead 
of giving to the pupils an opportunity to develop their own 
thinking, their ideas, crude as they may seem, through the 
dramatic method. Teachers must never forget that they 
are teachers. 
“Where go the children, traveling, traveling, 
Where go the children traveling ahead? 


Some go to conquer things, some go to try them, 
Some go to dream them, and some go to bed.” 


QUESTION S AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. How could the children dramatize the Bible story 
selected in the last assignment ? 

2. In playing the good Samaritan with ten-year-old 
boys: (a) Should the robbers be included? Why or why 
not? (6) If included, will they add to the dramatic value 
of the dramatization, or to the child’s own good? 

3. Should children in the rhythmic period be given 
pieces to speak on special occasions? Why or why not? 

4. If a child stutters, should he be given a speaking 
part? If so, should it be an emotional one? 

5. In each of the play periods considered in this chapter 

*what should be done with a bashful child? 

6. Should children be given elaborate costumes? Why 
or why not? 

?. Of what value would a trunk or chest of odds and 
ends be in children’s work? 
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CHAPTER X 


BUILDING THE LOCAL PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS 


A DEFINITE SCHEDULE 


In the year’s educational program an assigned place 
must be made for each definite dramatic project. If the 
curriculum for the Senior Department is a six-month 
course or a three-month course; and if the students have 
been studying and preparing a play based on that course 
of study, it will naturally be ready for presentation at the 
end of that time. Schedule it immediately for that date, 
so that there will be no interference from other organiza- 
tions. Then there are the special-day programs to be 
considered. What department or organization can handle 
the Christmas program as part of its Christmas project? 
That also should be scheduled at the beginning of the 
school year, so that that department will know what is 
required of it and make a place for it in its own program 
of teaching. Will one of the adult organizations present 
the Easter program? What other departments wish a 
place? The whole schedule should be planned out as care- 
fully as possible at the beginning of the school year, and 
then there will be no last-minute scrambling to look for a 
special program, no forcing people to participate in some- 
thing for which they have neither time nor inclination. 
More important still, there will be no dramatization that 
has no definite connection with the project or projects of 
the religious education department of the church. 

Planning ahead for time enough.—The importance of 
a year’s program mapped out in advance cannot be over- 
emphasized. Such a plan presupposes on the part of each 
department head a thorough understanding of the work 
of his department. Such an understanding cannot be had 
without study and work. In the field of religious educa- 
tion nothing can be done without time, study, and work, 
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and dramatics are no exception. To that person asking 
for a good. dramatization which can be given with the 
expenditure of neither time nor effort, or very little of 
either, there is only one answer: There is none. 

A sample schedule.—A typical year’s program is here 
submitted for study. This program includes dramatic 
work done by church-school departments, by a spontaneous 
week-day class, and by a dramatic club. The item starred 
was not carried out as originally planned: 

Sunday before Thanksgiving—‘“We Plow the Fields and 
Scatter” (dramatized by a week-day play class before the 
whole school). 

Christmas.—“‘Under the Star” (dramatized mission project, 
each department having a small part). 

Christmas.—‘The Magic Eve’ (presented by the Junior 
Department and made part of its Christmas-giving program). 

January, third week.—Program of three one-act plays: “Six 
Who Pass While the Lentils Boil,” “In the Zone,” and “The 
Florist Shop” (presented by the Dramatic Club). 

February, first week—‘The Lamp” (presented by entire 
school for the promotion of religious education; produced 
instead the last of April for Children’s Week). 

Easter—‘The Dawning” (Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Departments). 

May, first week.—Reception to parents, with spontaneous- 
play program (presented by week-day play class). 

Children’s Day—‘“‘The Enchanted Latchkey” (presented by 
Beginners’, Primary, and Junior Departments). 

August, second Sunday evening.—“Ruth and Naomi” (pre- 
sented by a senior class studying this story). 


This school program does not include the work done by 
individual classes or departments, or organizations, but 
only those dramatizations which affected the whole school. 

Department and class cooperation—Every department 
superintendent and class teacher should decide just how 
much dramatization is to be included in his own individual 
programs. The junior superintendent may wish to include 
missionary dramatizations in the assembly service. Much 
material on missionary subjects is to be had from the 
denominational boards and may be utilized in class or 
department programs. That these may be of educational 
value, class assignments should be made well in advance, 
so that each teacher may include these dramatizations in 
his schedule. Perhaps one Sunday a month for a mission- 
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ary dramatization is sufficient. If a teacher finds that one 
of the lessons lends itself to dramatization and does not 
have a separate classroom he should report his desire to 
the department superintendent, so that provision may be 
made for a secluded class space for that period. 


Tue Dramatic CLUB 


Organized amateur dramatic clubs are slowly and surely 
taking a recognized place in the field of dramatics. These 
clubs include many church groups, particularly of young 
people. They should be definitely related to the educa- 
tional organization of the church, forming a recognized 
part of the church, not a separate and unrelated organiza- 
tion. 

Original production.—The amateur dramatist has done 
much—immeasurably much—toward putting into Ameri- 
can stagecraft a spark of new life in the way of originality. 
Drama was lifted out of a most discouraging rut by the 
amateur—the amateur who was not afraid to experiment 
with something new or had to experiment because he could 
not afford to do that which was “usually done.” But 
amateurs in the church are not yet doing what can be 
expected of them. There is a dearth of good religious 
drama on the market, and the church should now begin 
to experiment in the making of religious drama, just as 
the early church fathers did. No church dramatic group 
should be satisfied with just dramatizing a certain number 
of good plays: it should do at least one good bit of 
original work. If this original dramatization were based 
on a biblical episode, other dramatic groups would also be 
helped. These dramatizations must of course be built on 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. A few of the 
tremendous epics of the Bible should be selected and told 
to the group in interesting story form, without any preach- 
ing, lesson comment, or modern-day interpretation 
attached. They should be told as the dramatic stories they 
are. In each community there is always someone familiar 
enough with the Bible as a whole to be able to do this. 
References for further study in individual stories should 
be listed. The result of this method may be several very 
fine dramatizations. 
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Cooperation in church projects—The dramatic club 
may also assist the!pastor by giving presentations of brief 
biblical plays once a month on Sunday evenings to illustrate 
his address. Occasionally the Sunday-evening dramatiza- 
tion can be related to the home or foreign-mission projects 
of the church; for example, an original Chinese, 
American Indian, Czecho-Slovakian, or Japanese play 
may be given. Almost every race has its native drama, 
which is often superior to our own. Needless to say, if 
these dramatizations are to be of value they must be well 
done. Of the biblical subjects there are the prodigal son, 
the good Samaritan, feeding the five thousand, Ruth and 
Naomi, the baby Moses, David and Jonathan, and so on 
through an almost endless choice of subjects. These 
shorter dramatizations are particularly appealing to those 
groups which are just beginning to produce finished plays. 
Several dramatizations can be rehearsed at once, as an 
entire group is never needed for any one of them. It is best 
to begin modestly and moderately. 

A typical program.—For those interested in seeing the 
work done by other groups here is a year’s program as 
presented by a church amateur club. It is not as elaborate 
as it seems, as the same cast was not used in all of the 
dramatizations and several groups rehearsed at the same 
time: 

Fourth Sunday evening in November.—‘Parable of the 
Talents.” 

Third Sunday evening in December.—“The Nativity.” 

Third Sunday evening in January—“The Dear Departed” 
and “Dust of the Road.” 

Fourth Sunday evening in January— ‘The Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins.” 

Fourth Sunday evening in February.— ‘Ruth and Naomi.” 

Fourth Sunday in March.—‘The Good Samaritan.” 

Easter Sunday evening—“The Prodigal Son.” 

Second week in May.—“Daddies” (a full evening play for 
a fresh-air farm). 


SPonTANEOUS Piay 


Time and place.—The spontaneous dramatic play of 
children is best done in week-day classes. The Sunday 
period is used in the presentation of the material, and in 
the week-day class the idea is further impressed through 
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putting it into action. While this spontaneous play is 
never done for presentation, the little children may play 
a few of their stories for any parents’ meetings held during 
the year, just as they do in their week-day classes. If 
the children are needed for Christmas or Children’s Day 
programs, only such programs should be used as can 
be made into a project for the group. If there is time 
and if there is a separate space, dramatization can be 
done during the Sunday period. Dramatization by one 
class in a room where several other classes are held is out 
of the question. One class will not work freely with others 
watching it, and the attention of the others will be attracted 
to the dramatizing. The dramatic-play classes of children 
should be week-day classes graded according to the natural 
play periods of the child. 

Equipment.—The meetings should be held in a room 
spacious, light, and airy, in which children can play 
without the fear of destroying something. Any church 
providing for its children such a work-play room, with 
teachers who understand them, their needs, and how to 
meet these needs, will never have any task in “winning” 
children. It will have to wonder seriously what to do 
with all the children who come. A little equipment is 
necessary, and only a little, for their best equipment is 
their own imagination. But for the boys and girls wishing 
to make their own properties and costumes, unused 
material in attics, trunks, boxes, or closets must be made 
available. Even those children who “have everything,” 
and for whom “everything is done,” should not be denied 
the pleasure of making something with their own hands. 

Method.—Perhaps the easiest method of introducing 
spontaneous play with children is through story-telling— 
story-telling without any thought of dramatization. 
Gradually games may be introduced—ring games, com- 
petitive games, and, finally, dramatic games. The next 
step in play is spontaneous dramatization itself. If a 
teacher tries to force dramatics upon children she may 
only succeed in making them self-conscious. A group of 
Indian stories may be told to the boys and girls. One 
Indian game may be played, and then, later perhaps, a 
section of a story may be dramatized, or an Indian song 
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pantomimed. The teacher in these dramatic classes must 
also have a very!definite program and should relate it as 
closely as possible to the whole work of the church school. 
Not all the Bible stories taught can be dramatized, and a 
careful selection should be made of those which are most 
suitable. 

Foresight.—In dramatization the work with the children 
is of first importance. The finest leader or teacher the 
church can get should be obtained for the children’s 
classes. Within a few years the patient church will have 
trained workers of its own. They may go away from the 
local church home, but these children will not be lost to 
the church at large. 


Tur WorksHOP 


For good dramatic production the workshop is a neces- 
sity. The word should not be frightening, because “work- 
shop” may be just a group of people who are interested 
in the work of the church but who cannot teach. Costume 
making, scenery painting, dyeing, carpentry, lighting, are 
all part of the workshop. Teachers or directors who are 
preparing a dramatization report their needs to members 
of the workshop committee, and they in turn meet the 
requirements as best they can. In a New York school the 
dramatic-workshop committee gave the church school 
draperies or curtains to divide classes and departments. 
The curtains were made of unbleached muslin and dyed 
through tie-and-dye. They were unusually attractive and 
gave the appearance of Japanese print silk. The effect 
of these curtains on the children was rather extraordinary. 
The place was too beautiful for rowdyism. The workshop 
saves time, energy, and money, and gives an opportunity 
for expression to those people who cannot play and who 
cannot teach. 


TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


Leadership in church dramatics requires an understand- 
ing of dramatic fundamentals and theory as well as of 
religion and the work of the church. There are many 
books on dramatic theory and workmanship, and as many 
of them as possible should be read. There are many 
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different points of view regarding drama. It is well to 
find out about all of them, take what is of value, and dis- 
card the rest. For good play form, good plays should be 
read, especially Ibsen. Hach department, club, or organiza- 
tion of the church school which has any dramatic work in 
its program as outlined for the year could appoint one or 
two of its members to make a closer study of dramatic 
problems. This group could study and experiment, and 
its findings could be used by the larger group represented. 
In many standard training schools and in summer and 
winter institutes courses in religious dramatics are given. 
Denominational publishing houses are issuing books and 
pamphlets on the subject and are glad to answer questions. 


Givine Drama Its OWN VALUE 


Drama can be used by the church if it is given a definite 
place in its program and if it is related to the construc- 
tive projects of the department of education and to its 
courses of study. It is assumed that the projects of the 
local church are related to all institutions of society and to 
the whole life of the individual, and not to just a section. 
The church can best cooperate with professional drama, 
not merely by censoring its bad productions, but by recom- 
mending its good. If audiences can be created for good 
drama, bad drama naturally will be eliminated. The 
Fool, which was at first feared to be a failure, was one 
of the most successful plays in years, and its audiences 
were principally church audiences. 

Outside of personal experience drama is the most power- 
ful of teaching mediums, reaching all ages and all classes 
of people. The church has a bigger problem to-day than 
ever before in the world’s history. Just what it will make 
of this teaching medium depends wholly on itself. What 
a fine, healthy cooperation between these two forces can 
accomplish is yet to be seen. 


QUESTIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Outline a dramatic program for a year, including 
special days, with department assignments. 
2. What is the best time of year for a large play or 
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pageant that is a church project not related to a special 
day? 

3. What room in’ your church could best be used for 
spontaneous play? What would need to be done to prepare 
it for that purpose? 

4. If the beginners are in a room by themselves, should 
they play their stories on Sunday? 

5. If your church school has no week-day sessions, what 
is the best time and place for the use of drama in teaching ? 





APPENDIX 


Books For FurtTHER StTuDy 


The Kingdom of the Child, Heniger; E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This book should be read by every teacher working with 
children. Mrs. Heniger has had years of experience and 
was one of the first teachers to use dramatics in education. 

Dramatics for School and Community, C. M. Wise; D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This is another important book for the dramatic 
bookshelf. The bibliography and practical suggestions are 
unexcelled. The chapter on. light and its effect on color in 
dye or pigment is the finest to date. 

Primer of Religious Drama; Protestant Hpiscopal Board, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Another practical book. 

Producing in Little Theaters, Stratton; Henry Holt & Co. 
Individual suggestions on the practical side of finished 
dramatic production. 


Puay Lists 


Dramatics for School and Community, Wise. (Bibliography). 

Dramatics lists, according to need and age, may be had on 
inquiry from the Bureau of Educational Dramatics, Com- 
munity Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City; the 
Drama League, 29 West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City; The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MATERIAL FOR SPONTANEOUS PLAY 


Bible stories: “Miriam and the Baby Moses,” “The Good 
Samaritan” (omitting robbery), “The Lost Sheep,’ “Room 
for a Friend” (Elisha and the room on the housetop), “David 
and Jonathan” (emphasizing their friendship), “Elijah and 
the Ravens in the Desert.” 

Spring in the Brown Meadow, Edland; The Abingdon Press, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Contains two Haster 
and two Christmas stories, one Children’s Day story, and 
one missionary story. 

Dramatic Games and Dances, Crawford and Hogg; A. S. 
Barnes Co. 

Rhythms of Childhood, Crawford and Hogg; A. S. Barnes Co. 

(See also plays for grade-school children listed below.) 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN OVER TEN 


Three to Make Ready, Garnet; George H. Doran Company. 
“Hilltop,” “Muffins,” “The Pig Prince.” 
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Silver Threads and Other Folk Plays, Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay; Henry Holt & Co., New York City. 

Ten Minutes by the Clock, Alice Riley; George H. Doran 
Company. ‘The Blue Prince,’ “The Poet’s Well,” “Ten Min- 
utes by the Clock,” “Tom Piper and the Pig.” 

Plays for Grade Children, C. M. Wise; Bulletin of the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers’ College, address Editor, Kirksville, 
Missouri. “The Little Red Hen,’ “The Gingerbread Boy,” 
“The Whimper-Whinies,” “The Seven Kings of Athberry,” 
“The Court of King Arthur,” “Boy Blue.” 

The Soldier of Bethlehem, Russell Bowie; published in The 
Church School, October, 1922; The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Pageant of the Holy Grail, Bowie; published in The Church 
School, November, 1923. 

The Dramatization of Bible Stories, Miller; University of 
Chicago Press. Contains many suggestions for creating 
Bible plays. 

House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children, Mackay; 
Henry Holt & Co. “House of the Heart,’ “The Hnchanted 
Garden,” “Nimblewit and Fingerkin,” etc. 

Plum Blossoms and Other Plays for Juniors, Edland; The 
Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“Plum Blossoms,” “The Fool’s Story,” “The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,” “The Madonna’s Picture,’ “Under the Star.” 


For PLAYERS OVER FIFTEEN 


Pageants.— 

The Dawning, Bayard (Haster); Pageant Publishers, 1206 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 

When the Star Shone, Bayard (Christmas). 

Light of the World, H. Augustine Smith (Christmas); Cen- 
tury Company. 

A Hosting of the Heroes, Mackay (Patriotic); Community 
Service, Inc. 


Biblical plays.— 

Siz Bible Plays, Hobbs and Miles; Century Company. “Ruth 
and Naomi,” “Joseph and His Brethren, ”” “Moses,” “Esther,” 
“The Healing of Naaman,” “David and Jonathan.” 

Religious Drama, 1924; Century Company. “The Rock,” “A 
Sinner Beloved,” “The Good Samaritan,” “The Resurrection,” 
“The Seeker,’ “Larola,” “The Friend of All Men,” “The Pil- 
Sues the Book,” “The Crusade of the Children,” “Dust of 

e Road.” 


One-act plays.— 

*Op-o-me-thumb, Fenn and Pryce; Samuel French. 
Lonesome Like, Bighouse. 

The Little Man, Galsworthy; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Gods of the Mountain, Dunsany; G. Richards, Ltd., 
London. 

The Glittering Gate, Dunsany; G. Richards, Lid., London. 

The Traveling Man, Gregory; John W. Luce & Company. 

In the Zone, O’Neil; Samuel French. 

The Twelve-Pound Look, Barrie; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Hour Glass, Yeats; Macmillan Company. 

The Trimplet, Walker; Stewart & Kidd. 

sted Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, Walker; Stewart & 
Kid 

Nevertheless, Walker; Stewart & Kidd. 


Collections.— 

Twenty Contemporary One-Act Plays, Shay; D. Appleton 
& Co. 
A Treasury of Plays for Women, Shay; Little, Brown & 
Co. 
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